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PROGRAM III 
Conductor's 












Score 
1. Overture in D, from Cephale et Procris Gretry $2.00 
2. Largo, from the Double Concerto for Violins Bach 2.00 
3. Prelude, from L’Arlesienne Suite, No. 1 Bizet 2.00 
4. Canzonetta Mendelsso'tn 2.00 
5. The Swan, from The Carnival of Animals Saint-Saens 1.64 
6. Menuet, from the E-flat Symphony Mozart 1.32 
7. Aubade, Ballet from “Le Cid” Massencet 1.64 
8. Anitra’s Dance, from Peer Gynt Suite, No. 1 Grieg 1.64 
9. Triumphal March of the Boyards Halvorsen 2.00 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Ist and 2nd violin, viola, ‘cello, bass, Ist and 2nd flute, oboe (especially scored 
for optional C-melody saxophone), Ist and 2nd clarinet, bassoon (E-flat baritone 
saxophone), Ist and 2nd horn in F and alto horn in E-flat (E-flat alto saxophone), 
Ist and 2nd cornet, trombone, drums, and piano. 









Single parts, $.90, piano, $1.50. These parts and ,conductor’s 
scores subject to publisher's discount. 







Send for catalogue describing content and instrumentation of Programs | and 
Il, which are also available. 








To Make Your Course of Study in Music Appreciation, Use 


LISTENING LESSONS IN MUSIC 
“The Bible of Music Appreciation” 


BY AGNES MOORE FREYBERGER 
Educational Director of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 







Brief Reviews of the Revised and Enlarged 1925 Edition: 

‘Although several other volumes have appeared in recent years which are of 
valuable help in this same direction, Mrs. Fryberger’s LISTENING LESSONS 
IN MUSIC has maintained its place as perhaps the most helpful book of this 
sort available.’ SCHOOL MUSIC, May, 1925. 

“Mrs. Fryberger’s book is a notable creation." JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
May, 1925. 

‘Model lessons, bibliographies, material for preliminary talks about music to be 
heard, and lists of composers, all combine to make this volume practical and 


‘fool proof’. EASTERN SCHOOL MUSIC HERALD, May, 1925. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 












New York Newark 
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STARR Musical Instruments 


for Educational Purposes 


The unique and distinguished record of Starr achievement in the educational field has om Starr 
Musical Instruments outstanding prestige. Starr Instruments for many years have been indispensable 
uipment in hundreds of educational institutions. There are few requirements of musical equipment 
which in the severity of demand approach that of class room usage. Starr tone, grace of design and finish 
and completeness have ever been combined with the simplicity and ruggedness of construction which are 
essential elements in school equipment. 
In the school room, the college, the conservatory, the concert hall Starr Pianos, Phonographs and 
Gennett Records are making possible a fuller appreciation of the best in music. 


STARR PIANO Style D has opened new STARR PIANO Built according to Starr 

fields for the use of the tandards famous for over 
STYLE D piano in the school. Equals STYLE 80 half a century. A some 

tone and beauty of stand- what larger instrument 

ard size instrument. Has full 88 note scale and than Style D. Incomparable tone, graceful con- 

accurate, action light and responsive. Regular tour, ruggedly built, a thoroughly dependable 

size keys, copper wound bass, full metal plate. piano for the school. 

Embodies same precision of construction and qual- 

ity —— y all — ee ons 

mov about. n achievement in the fie te) . 

musical triumphs. Height 3 feet, 814 inches, STARR PRINC- Especially designed for re- 


width 4 feet, 814 inches, depth 2414 inches. ESS GRAND “4... om fy ys 


fection as skill can attain. 

Of surpassing superiority throughout. Its rare 

colorful tone, graceful contour and matchless finish 

give ample evidence of its inherent ° 

undreds of educational institutions attest its 
merits. 


STARR PHONO- sent ah. =e “_o— 
GRAPH STYLE ig “clear, rich and far 
XXVII ing. Horn of Silver 
Grain Spruce. Movable shelf for records. E 
moved about. Durable and made for rigorous 
use. Of genuine merit throughout. 


GENNETT Gennett Educational Rec 

STARR hest 
Educational , RECORDS } By 4 = ule of 
Model sound recording and have an 


appeal of more than especial interest to children. 
Phonograph There are songs, stories, exercises, dan opera 
Style XXVII__ selections, bird records and all of incalculable value 
as an aid in developing the growing child’s ideals, 
tastes and general musical appreciation. 





The Starr Piano Company Preeches. 92, Principe diene 
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Editorial 





Comment 








Once again Labor 
Day is a matter of 
history, and as we 
write these lines the 
September suns are shining brightly 
down upon us to the tune of 105 de- 
grees in the shade. But, just the 
same, the public schools must open! 
To those who live in more northerly 
climes than your Editor, Old Sol may 
be a little more kindly disposed, but 
we venture the opinion that the first 
day of school seemed like the hottest 
day of the entire summer. However, 
old timers are used to it, and new 
comers in the ranks of teachers will 
become accustomed to it. The Journal 
gives greetings to the National, the 
Eastern and the Southern Conference 
members, and to the 15,000 or more 
directors, supervisors and teachers of 
school music throughout this broad 
land. And, lest we forget, will not 
every reader of the Journal carry to 
the twenty millions and more children 
in the public schools the greetings of 
the musical world, and give them for 
this year’s motto; Music for Every 
Child—Every Child for Music. 


The New 
School Year 


The Music Super- 
visors National Con- 
ference is now in 
session. The Nin- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the Con- 
ference will be held in Detroit, Mich., 
during the week of April 11, 1926. 
Too often do we forget all about the 
greatest musical organization in the 
world until the week of the annual 
meeting roils around. Every member 
should consider that he, or she is the 
Conference, and only such devotion 
can make of each one of us good 
members, and of the Conference what 
we want it to be. That this devotion 
does not exist, except in the breasts of 
but a comparatively small number, is 
evidenced by the fact that there are 
fewer than 2,200 people who think 
enough of the profession that honors 
them, to become active members of 
the National Conference. President 
Breach and his cabinet worked un- 
tiringly last year with the slogan 
‘4000 Members in 1925”’ before them, 
but to no avail. The difficulty does 
not lie with the officers of the Confer- 
ence, nor are those who are non- 


The 1926 
Conference 
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members entirely at fault, but the 
members who pay their dues year 
after year, and feel they have fulfilled 
their entire obligation. Did you, fel- 
low member, secure one new member 
last year? What would it mean in 
general if each of us were to secure 
just one new member? Your Editor, 
by personal solicitation, not through 
the column of the Journal, last year 
secured some twenty new members. 
He expects to repeat this year! Who 
will match it? 


The Conference 
work for the coming 
year promises 
busy times for 
President Edgar Gordon and his fellow 
officers. More questions of unusual 
moment are before the Conference 


Momentous 
Questions 


than ever before in its history. There 
are many members who seriously feel 
that the future of this great organiza- 
tion hinges upon the work of commit- 
tees during the year, and the delibera- 
tions when the Conference convenes 


in Detroit. (1) Foremost in impor- 
tance is the question of the bi-ennial 
meeting provided for in the Consti- 
tutional Amendment adopted at the 
Kansas City Meeting. (2) Next com- 
es the big matter of Sectional Confer- 
ences, and the vast amount of detail 
that it involves. (3) A new plan of 
financing the Conference must be 
provided, regardless of the future plan 
of meetings,-annual or bi-ennial. (4) 
Membership is involved in the last 
preceding question, but undoubtedly 
some plan more adequate than any 
yet devised must be found to bring 
increasingly large numbers into the 
organization. (5) As indicated by the 
Nominating Committee at the Kansas 
City Meeting, a new plan for nomi- 
nating the officers and committees 


must be provided to keep the Con. 
ference out of “politics.” These, 
and other questions of moment 
are bound to come to a great grow- 
ing organization of any kind, and 
they should be considered seriously 
by every member. We propose to 
discuss these questions in the several 
issues of the Journal during the year, 
and the Editor invites contributions 
dealing with any, or all of them. The 
Journal is the organ of the Conference. 
every member is the Conference; there- 
fore each one of us should manifest 
a proprietory interest. Unfortunate- 
ly, many of us find it more to our 
liking to knock in the dark instead of 
coming out in the open and discussing 
matters in a frank, open man-to-man 
and woman-to-woman way. Who 
will be the first contributer to the 
December issue? We challenge all 
comers. 


At the Kansas City 

Meeting some 300 

persons, represent- 

ing a membership 
of more than 2000, voted upon and 
passed the following Amendment to 
Section I of Article VII which makes 
it read, “The Conference shall meet bi- 
ennially between the dates of February 
15 and May 15 at the discretion of the 
Executive Committee.’ The Amend- 
ment had been previously published 
in the Journal, and some discussion 
for and against has taken place in the 
Open Forum column. Every one of 
the 1200 or more members present at 
the meeting knew that this question, 
upon which hinges the future of the 
Conference, would come up at the 
Friday morning business meeting, and 
yet only about one fourth of those 
present during the week were inter- 
ested enough to attend that meeting. 


The Bi-ennial 
Meeting Idea 
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With Holton Plans 
Success is Certain 


How many times you’ve envied the school with its 
band out for all its athletic events, its interscholastic 
contests of every kind! How often you’ve wished you 
might have a successful band in your own school, with 
its constant inspiration to better scholarship—its abili- 
ty to place your school before the public in the most 
favorable light—to awaken a new interest among the 
parents, teachers and pupils alike. 

Or if you’re a supervisor of school music, haven’t you 
longed for the chance to divert youthful enthusiasm 
into a band if only you knew at the start that success 
was assured? Think of the joy of such accomplishment, 
the added prestige that comes through the building of 
this type of successful musical organization in your 
community! 

But until Frank Holton & Co., developed their plan 
for school band organization there was no known, prov- 
en, successful method of handling musical groups of 
this kind. Today we can point you to many of the most 
successful school bands in America that owe their bril- 
liant success to Holton organization plans, carefully 
followed. 


A CONFIDENTIAL ADVISORY SERVICE. FREE! 


We’ll send you complete organization plans for school 
bands, catalogs and circulars on equipment and sug- 
gestions as to instruction, free on request. We'll give 
you a practical successful solution of your problem, if 
you now have a band that is not a success. Best of all 
we will handle every communication in strict confidence 
—the benefit of our wide experience yours for the ask- 
ing. Others have profited through Holton Service. 
Let Holton be of service to YOU. 


Frank Holton & Co. 


School Service Department 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 


oO If oO “Holtons” have that 
—_— touch of the skilled 
om 


Since 1898, ‘‘Holtons” 
craftsman that brings 


have been built under 
the personal supervis- the recognition gained 


ion of Frank Holton America’s 7 a ¥, Greatest by producing that 
the Master Builder. - = 6 which is superior. 
nd Instrument 
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The Conference ,in the past, has been 
accused of being “‘run’’ by a small, 
select group, who elected each other 
from year to year. False as this is, 
the wonder is that it is not true when 
so few members take it upon them- 
selves to attend the meetings in which 
the administrative policies are formed. 
Whether we agree with the amend- 
ment as passed, and frankly we do not, 
we have no patience with those who 
claim that the Conference is playing 
politics. Why not discuss this matter 
freely during the year, and give the 
officers and committees an opportuni- 
ty to work more intelligently for the 
whole Conference membership? You, 
Mr. or Miss Knocker, come out into 
the open with your ideas. Send your 
arguments and theories in writing, 
and let’s have a live discussion in the 


Open Forum column. 


_—_—_—— °—__——— 
. 


Detroit, Michigan, 
Detroit, Michigan the fourth largest 
in 1926 City in the United 

States; the largest 
Automobile manufacturing center in 
the world; the home of Henry Ford, 
Senator Couzins, Ossip Gabrilowitch, 
Gar. Wood, and other nationally 
well known celebrities, should be an 
ideal place for the 1926 Conference 
meeting. Detroit is well located, 
central to that part of the country 
which provides the largest number of 
members for the Conference; well 
connected with railroads from all 
parts of the country; unusually well 
provided with hotel facilities; a school 
system, second to none, in which 
there are some outstanding develop- 
ments, and a large number of local 
musicians and organizations, includ- 
ing the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


Association, that will leave nothing 
undone to provide a royal welcome, 
and a pleasant and profitable time to 
all. The Detroit Chamber of Com- 
merce is a famously live organization, 
and they guarantee that Henry Ford 
will give every member of the Con- 
ference in good standing, a new model 
two-tone car for a watch charm. Such 
hospitality has never before been ap- 
proached, and why should we not 
take away about 5000 of those Ford 
ears? So its on to Detroit, 5000 strong 
for the biggest, and most harmonious 
meeting in the history of the Con- 
ference. 


President Edgar 
Gordon has made 
one new departure 
early in his tenure 
of office by giving 
the first-vice president some work to 
do. He has very wisely turned over 
to William W. Norton of Flint, 
Michigan, the job of appointing the 
State Chairmen and their Commit- 
tees, and the Membership Drive. Mr. 
Norton will undoubtedly prove him- 
self a wise general, and see to it that 
people are appointed on these com- 
mittees who will conduct the member- 
ship campaign in their respective 
states. There have, and are many 
good State Chairmen while others 
have failed to “come through” with 
their part of the job. This may, ina 
measure, be determined by noting the 
number of State Reports missing from 
the Annual Book of Proceedings. 
“Bill” Norton will do a good piece of 
work in his usually efficient and 
thorough manner, and when you ac- 
cept an appointment from him, don’t 
take the honor without earning it. 


A Real 
Membership 
Drive 
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SYMPHONIES 
7 


With Pocket-Score in hand, the Great Sym- 
phonies may now be first studied unhampered 
by frequent cuts and with orchestral balance 
maintained through piano clarity: 


Unfinished Symphony Schubert Stoessel 
Fifth Symphony Beethoven Stoessel 
Third Symphony (Eroica) Beethoven Lamond 
New World Symphony Dvorak Dvorak 
Fifth Symphony Tschaikowsky Lamond 
Sixth Symphony (Pathetique) Tschaikowsky Stoessel 


(Complete Catalogue Planned) 


DUO-ART 


Reproducing Piano 


Write for new booklet—‘‘Duo-Art Piano Music.”’ 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Educational Department 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 
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Since the last issue 
In of the Journal, two 
Memoriam of the oldest and 
most highly respec- 
ted members of the Conference, and 
well known Music educators have 
passed away. We refer to “Papa” 
Phillip C. Hayden, and Miss Jessie 
L. Clark. Both Mr. Hayden and Miss 
Clark were charter members of the 
Conference and were among those 
who worked hard and devotedly for 
the cause of school music, putting the 
cause first and self last. Mr. Hayden, 
because of his connection with School 
Music, the first periodical devoted 
entirely to Music in the schools, of 
which he was editor, was more widely 
known, not only to regular conference 
attendants, but to people throughout 
the country. He was for many years 
and until his death, supervisor of 
music at Keokuk, Iowa, where he was 
loved and respected by every citizen, 
many of whom had been under his 
teaching in school. It was at Mr. 
Hayden’s invitation that the first 
meeting of what became the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference, was 
held in Keokuk in 1907, and he be- 
came the first president in 1909. 
Miss Jessie Clark was for more than 
35 years supervisor of music in the 
schools of Wichita, Kansas. During 
those years, when school music was 
striving for a secure foundation in the 
educational scheme, she was one of the 
pioneers who consistently and cour- 
ageously fought for the cause. That 
she made a big place for herself in the 
hearts of the people in her city is best 
expressed in the following fragment 
from an editorial in the Wichita 
Beacon of June 29, 1925. “It is 
given to few citizens of a community 
to have such a profound influence 


upon the lives and ideals of people as 
that which was exercised by Jessie L, 
Clark who died yesterday.” 

The influence of these pioneers in 

school music, Conference members, 
citizens and good friends will be sadly 
missed from our gatherings and from 
their more intimate circle of friends 
and family, but their influence will 
go on forever. 
REE RR 
School Music, the 
first, and only Ma- 
gazine for years de- 
voted exclusively to 
music in the schools 
will be continued. Mr. Van Hayden, 
son of P. C. Hayden, will publish it 
from its old offices in Keokuk, with 
Mr. Karl W. Gehrkens as editor. 
The Music Supervisors’ Journal be- 
speaks for School Music the same 
loyal support that it has enjoyed for 
many years, and congratulates it up- 
on the happy arrangement which 
makes its continuance possible. 


School Music 
Magazine to 
Continue 


The Book of Pro- 
ceedings which con- 
tains a complete 
record of the Kan- 
sas City Meeting, will be ready for 
distribution about the time you read 
these lines. Each active and contri- 
buting member is entitled to a copy, 
which is a part of the returns from 
your membership fee. If you would 
be sure of receiving this book, send your 
present address to the Journal office 
NOW’! Last year, some 80 members did 
not receive a book because they failed 
to provide this office with their correct 
addresses. It will be our policy this 
year not to mail a book to any member 
who does not think enough of it to 
provide us with his, or her latest, 
permanent address. Send yours now! 


Annual Book 
of Proceedings 
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Wherever you find progress in music, you also find the 
little Miessner Piano. Here it is shown in a Japanese kin- 
dergarten. This small piano with the big, full tone has 
become the world-wide favorite for school use. Children 
love the little Miessner. It inspires them to take more in- 
terest in the music hour. They make greater progress. 


The Miessner is the original small piano, 3 feet 7 inches 
high. It was built especially for schools and has many ad- 
vanced construction features not found in other pianos. 
Employs low tension stringing, has copper bass strings. A 
high-grade instrument in every way; built to last. The 
Miessner catalog will give you full information. Mail the 
coupon. 


Miessner Piano Co. 
114 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MITESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


Miessner Piano Co., 
114 Reed St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me Miessner 
catalog, details of your special Address........... 
10-day free trial offer and 
special price to schools. 
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COLLECTIVE VOICE TRAINING 


By Mr. D. A. CLIPPINGER, Chicago, Jil. 


The Principles of Voice Training Applied to Group Singing 


Mr. Chairman I feel rather humble 
in the presence of this great body of 
people that are doing such magnificent 
work, and I merely a voice man, but I 
am going to talk to you a few minutes 
about what I consider the fundamen- 
tal principles in voice training, and it 
struck me with a little idea, how that 
might be applied to group singing. I 
have had the honor to conduct a 
couple of the leading choral societies 
of Chicago for the last—well one of 
them celebrated its twenty-fifth year 
last Thursday night, and I have made 
some application of these principles 
to those bodies of singers and the 
effect has been remarkable enough to 
have excited a considerable amount of 
popular comment, and I hope they 
may be of some use to you. 

I understand that all who are here 
today are engaged in the business, or 
profession if you prefer, of teaching 
people how to produce music through 
and by means of the human voice. 
You are undertaking in this way to 
awaken in mankind emotions that are 
normal, healthful, and beautiful, and 
to that extent to displace some of the 
heaviness and drag of the day’s work. 

I am moved to congratulate you on 
what you are doing, for I am convinced 
that what is being done in music, vocal 
and instrumental, in the public schools 
is one of the most significant things in 
the progress of making America musi- 


To have part in making the world 
sing better is a great privilege, but it 
also carries grave responsibilities. If 


I can say anything in the short time 


allotted to me that will stimulate 7 


your thought and help you to think” 
to conclusions, whether you agre/ 


with me or not, the time shall not have 
been wasted. 
How Singing Began 
When, where, and how did singing 
begin? What first prompted man to 
this form of expression? If we are 


willing to go back a few millions of § 
years before Adam to the early dawn | 
of intelligence we shall find the begin- 7 
ning of language which consisted of 
some form of vocal utterances to make | 


known man’s simple wants, and the | 


beginning of singing whereby primi- | 
tive man made use of his voice to ex- 7 
press his emotions of pain and pleasure F 

Many scholars believe that vocal § 
music began with what they term the | 


love call of birds, animals and primi- 
tive man. This making love the 
cause or impulsion of vocal music 


seems right, proper, and reasonable. § 


Even today I cannot imagine one who 


does not love somebody or something 7 


ever being able to sing well. No one 
ever sang a beautiful tone when ex- 
pressing hate. On the other hand 
almost any voice is beautiful when itis 
expressing love. 

Our Anthropophagous precursors, 
our tree climbing, cave dwelling at- 
cestors no doubt indulged in some 
form of amorous vocal utterance (0 
impress favorably their lady friends 
in the next tree, for who ever heard 
of a man in love keeping it to himself! 
It is a psychological impossibility. ! 
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The Hamilton School Special 


Style 216 




















“Tt Will Stay in Tune” 


The height of the Hamilton School 
Special permits the music teacher to 
play the piano and direct her class at 
the same time. The size and weight 
are such that the piano can easily be 
taken from one room to another by 
two boys without difficulty and moved 
about in the classroom by the teacher 
herself with practically no effort. 


CheHaldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS DALLAS LOUISVILLE 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
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suspect that in that far off time they 
literally shouted it from the treetops, 
and if any one objected they dared 
him to come over and try to stop it. 
How Democratic they were in those 
good old days. 


It seems reasonable to believe that 
singing began with the desire to ex- 
press pleasurable emotions. This in 
the lower animals as well as man. 
Even the fruitful and industrious hen, 
as I have observed in my rural wander- 
ings, will, under satisfactory enty- 
mological conditions, give forth a note 
that is unmistakably the exercise of 
her rudimentary emotions to indicate 
a happy and contented state of mind. 


The Aesthetic Sense 


But as the race grew there came a 
time when it began to dawn upon man 
that some things were more satisfac- 
tory than others. Some voices sound- 
ed better than others. The aesthetic 
sense, the sense of discrimination and 
judgement which is the basis of what 
we call artistic taste because opera- 
tive. At that moment the voice 
teacher came automatically into being 
and has since developed an industry 
rivaled only by that of automobiles 
and Standard Oil. 


With the birth of taste came the 
element of comparison, resulting in 
what is known as criticism which 
spread like the bubonic plague until we 
now have in this country alone over 
one hundred millions of music critics. 
The rest of the population are in the 
deaf and dumb asylums. 


The simple life has permanently dis- 
appeared. The life of today is in- 
conceivably complex and compre- 
hensive and yet the human voice un- 
detakes to express it all. How is it 
done? 


The Simplicity of Voice Training 


The truth about voice training, like 
all truth, is simple, but it seems to 
take most of us a considerable length 
of time to discover its simplicity. 

It is quite possible, however, to ob- 
scure completely any simple truth if 
one has sufficient polysyllabic verbi- 
age at his command. For example: 
If I ask the question— Why does a boy 
go fishing? The answer—because he 
likes to catch fish, will be readily 
comprehended by all. But a modem 
aesthetician, throughly _ saturated 
with reudition recently answered it as F 
follows: ‘‘Because the behavior of a 
growing organism is so integrated that F 
it responds specifically to such an § 
environmental object as fish in af 
pond.” After twenty-five years or so F 
of more or less serious study of aes- 7 
thetics that answer seems fairly intel- 
ligible but I fancy that the average 
first or second year student would 
think quite awhile before he would 
have the idea ready to place on file. 

But now follow me and we shall see 
that voice training is far simpler even 
than naming the animals, and that 
much of it may be applied to group 
singing. 





NEW BULLETINS 


Bulletins 4, 5, and 6, are published 
and ready for distribution. 

Bulletin No. 4 is the report of the 
Educational Council on Junior High 
Schools. 10 cents. 

Bulletin No. 5 is the Educational 
Council’s report on Standard Course for 
the Music Training of the Grade Teach- 
er. 10 cents. 

Bulletin No. 6 contains the Survey 
on Instrumental Music, made by Dr. V. 
L. F. Rebmann, and presented by the 
Committee on Instrumental Music. 10 
cents. 

Orders may be sent for quantities oF 
single copies of these bulletins to the 
Journal office. 
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What is your target? Technique—drill—dry drudgery? or joy— 
— | happiness—and cultural enrichmert for life through the use of the 
| real music itself? A recent article, describing the music in a litle city 
od of five thousand where they have a Supervisor, one Assistaat, five 
ne teachers of orchestral instruments, and a_l grade teachers teaching in 
their respective 100ms, says: “The whole music course is based on 
this principle: ‘Music for music’s sake. The aim, then, is to cate a 
love for and an appreciation of good musiz’.” All of the bestof the 
world’s music is recorded and preserved onincomparable Victor Records. 
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The Two Fundamental Principles 


You who are voice teachers no 
doubt find from time to time voices 
that seem to have at least a dozen 
things wrong with them, but they have 
not. When the voice teacher be- 
comes clear on fundamentals he will 
see that no singer ever has more than 
two things wrong with him. There 
are but two things involved in ex- 
pression. First the idea. Second the 
medium through which it is expressed. 


If your pupil sings a bad tone it 
means that either his concept of tone 
is not right, or that the conditions of 
his vocal instrument are not right. 
In the beginning it is usually both. 


If you take a class of twenty pupils 
and hear them sing separately no two 
of them vill sound alike, and you may 
think there are twenty different things 
wrong, but there are not. There are 
but two :hings wrong. They all have 
unformel or partially formed tone 
concepts, and it is quite probable that 
they all sing with more or less rigidity 
in the vocal organ. If you will work 
with thee pupils on two things—the 
formatim of their taste in tone quali- 
ty, and setting the right conditions of 
the instmment, every one of them will 
immediately begin to improve and 
will cortinue to improve so long as 
you follow that course. 


But vhen these voices are perfectly 
trained they will not all sound alike. 
The voce is as individual as hand- 
writing, but there are certain funda- 
mental principles which apply alike 
to themall. Young teachers are often 
thrown off their guard at this point 
and thixk that because no two voices 
sound aike each one has a different 
list of things the matter with it. This 
leads toendless confusion. 
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The two statements—Know what 
you want, and, have the conditions 
right contain all the law and the pro. 
phets in voice training. 

Knowing what you want involves 
the whole subject in musical taste, It 
means having the right idea of every. 
thing from the beginning of tone pro- 
duction to the end of interpretation, 
Having the conditions right means 
freeing the vocal instrument from al] 
restriction, interference, resistance, 
tension, intrinsic and extrinsic, and 
properly managing the breath. The 
great fundamental principle of free 
dom applies alike to all voices and 
when it is gained there is no further 
difficulty in forming the voice. 

Each one of you has a vocal instrv- 
ment in his throat but it is doing noth- 
ing at this particular moment. It 
exists as a potential. That is, it has 
possibilities. It is there to be played 
upon. The playing of all other in- 
struments requires the use of the 
hands, but the vocal instrument is 
played with ideas. The astounding 
thing about this little instrument is 
that it will produce an endless variety 
of tone from the best to the worst. 
It is a most accommodating little in- 
strument, but we often treat it un 
kindly and make it express things of 
which we should be ashamed. It will 
show that you are angry and filled 
with hate if you wish it to do so, or it 
will show that you are kind, gentle, 
joyous and deeply sympathetic. It 
will make every one love you if you 




































play upon it with love. It will express 
you fully and completely whatever 
you are. 











Thus you will see that learning to 
sing is learning to play upon your voice § | 
with musical ideas. | 

It is your mind that is musical @ 
unmusical, not your throat. Training 
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The ultimate aim of 


THE MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 
is 
MUSIC APPRECIATION 


ITH such an objective music in the schoolroom may 

have an unlimited scope. The Music Education Series 
course in Music Appreciation is generated normally from 
each of the pupils’ books. Vocal music in which the pupils 
participate is followed by its analogy in instrumental music 
reproduced on 60 Double-faced Phonograph Records pre- 
senting two-hundred selections of 


Music 
These include Folk, Juvenile and Standard Classics. 


Mediums of Expression 


Artist Voice: Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Baritone. 

Orchestra: Members of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
in solo and ensemble under the direction of Dr. Henry Hadley. 
Detailed plans for teaching are furnished in the teachers’ book, 





‘‘Music Appreciation in the Schoolroom” 





‘THREE PART MUSIC,” a much-needed pupils’ text, is 
now ready. It provides musical opportunity for unchanged 
voices. The songs represent the finest of folk, classic, and 
contemporary music. Effective arrangements distribute in- 
terest among the voices and assure spontaneous and well- 
balanced part singing. 





GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCSCO 
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a singer is developing a musical men- 
tality, not a few muscles and cartileges. 
It is about ninety percent developing 
a reliable musical taste and ten per 
cent getting the vocal instrument free 
enough to respond automatically to 
your demands. 

At this point some one thinks, if he 
does not say it aloud: But how about 
placing a voice that refuses to go into 
the head? How about the larynx 
that always rises and becomes rigid 
on high tones? How about the ton- 
gue that thickens and rolls up? Shall 
I not teach him how to hold it down? 
Shall I not teach him how to hold his 
larynx down? Shall I not teach him 
to direct the tone into front of the 
head? 

I readily admit that many have un- 
dertaken to solve those problems in 
that way, but that they invariably 
fail there is no doubt whatever. 


Please remember that when you see 
a rigid throat, a larynx habitually 
jumps up, or a tongue that rolls up, 
that you are looking at effects not 
causes. We never see cause for the 
reason tiat causation is mental. The 
cause ofa rigid tongue is that natural 
impulse of tension has been directed 
to that point until the impulse is 
working automatically. To change 
this cordition you must change the 
cause. An impulse of relaxation must 
be directed to that point until it be- 
comes automatically operative. Then 
the rigid tongue will never be heard 
of again. 


As tovoice placing, which is a night- 
mare toso many, let me say that when 
there is no resitance the voice runs 
naturally into the proper channel. 
The reason that voice placing is dif- 
ficult toso many is that they try to 
direct tle voice into the head while 


there is still much resistance in th 
throat. 

To try to place the voice by direct 
effort—that is, to direct the voice ty 
some particular point by holding the 
throat, tongue, larynx, and soft palate 
in a particular position, hoping there. 
by to produce a beautiful tone wheth. 
er the student has in mind a pictur 
of the pure singing tone or not wil 
never succeed. It is a clumsy, stupid 
way of going about a thing which is 
inherently simple. 

Why has there been so much direct 
effort applied to voice training? It is 
because many are not quite clear in 
their minds as to just what constitutes 
the pure singing tone; therefore they 
find it easier to work with what they 
can see rather than with that which 
is a hazy mental picture. 

The Singing Tone 

The pure singing tone is one that 
may be used to express all normal, 
healthful emotions; such as joy, free- 
dom, courage, affection, sympathy, 
revereance, ete. You will observe 
that these are all mental qualities, 
and the tone necessary to express 
them must be firm, steady, full, rich, 
resonant, and sympathetic. To the 
trained ear these things are not elusive 
and intangible. On the contrary they 
are as definite as words. 

The refined, sensitive ear is the voice 
teacher’s most valuable asset. The 


teacher impresses his ideals of tone 


quality upon the pupil and he can 
demand nothing better than his own 
concepts. With these he plays upon 
his own voice and with these he guides 
his pupils. 
Musical Judgments 

The first tone the pupil sings, and 

every one thereafter, demands of the 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Above is the Washington High School Band, 


Cedar Rapids, 


Ia., Frederick Doetel, Director. 


Outfitted with instruments by Conn. 


Every School Can fave 
cA Band or Orchestra 


Most every boy and girl wants to play 
a musical instrument. It’s easy to get 
together a group to form a band or or- 
chestra, and it is now possible to obtain 
a complete set of high grade instru- 
ments at no cost to the school or insti- 
tution. 


CONN’S Liberal New Rental Plan 
Makes This Possible 


Conn provides a complete set of in- 
struments, requiring only small monthly 
rental payments which are credited in 
full toward the purchase of those in- 
struments if you decide to buy. Thus 
you can be sure of the success of your 
band before investing, and have the use 
of good instruments to encourage the 
players. 

World Famous Conn Instruments on 
Easy Purchase Plan 

Our amazingly liberal purchase plan 
enables organizations to easily obtain 
complete set of genuine Conn instru- 


ments such as used by Sousa, Conway, 
Creatore, Kryl, and the other leaders in 
concert bands, symphony, opera and 
popular orchestras. This is an entirely 
new plan, with terms so exceedingly low 
that everyone may take advantage of it. 

Conns are chosen not only for their 

beautiful tone but their easier playing 
ualities, light reliable action, due to 
onn’s exclusive processes and fea- 
tures. 

Send coupon or write today for de- 
tails of the exceptional offers mentioned 
above, also for price and free literature 
on any instrument. 


C. G CONN, LTD. 


1012 Conn Bidg. Elkhart, Indiana 


‘WORLD'S LAROEST MANUFACTURERS 
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Tests and Measurements Department 


Conducted by PETER W. DYKEMA 
Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 








Editors Note: From a suggestive paper on Tests on Musical Feeling and Understanding by Professor Max 
Schoen of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., one section, that on tests of Rhythm is here 


reproduced. 


It is suggestive of the newer studies in the field of Music Tests and Measurements. Readers 


who are interested in securing the entire paper by Professor Schoen will find it in the Journal of Comparative 


Psychology, Vol. V, No. 1, February, 1925. 


Rhythm 


This is a test of one’s sensitivity to 
slight variations in rhythmic patterns. 
The test consists of twenty-five pairs 
of monotonic rhythmic phrases, each 
phrase containing two fairly distinct 
rhythmic patterns. The second phrase 
of each pair is entirely like the first 
phrase, excepting that a slight change 
occurs in the duration of one of the 
constituents tones of the first or second 
pattern, without, however, destroying 
the rhythmic sequence of the phrase. 
The rhythms are arranged in a scale of 
increasing difficulty as to length, simi- 
larity of the two motives, complexity 
of meter, and minuteness of variation. 
The rhythms were chosen from stand- 
ard compositions instead of being ar- 
bitrarily devised by the experimenter. 
The subject is called upon to make a 
judgment as to whether the second 
phrase is the same as or different 
from the first, and, if different, 
whether the change occurs in the first 
or second patterns of the repeated 
phrase. 


The instructions to the subject were 
as follows: You will hear a group of 
taps like this: (E taps any simple 
measure.) Then you will hear another 
group of taps like this: (E taps the 
same measure or a slight variation 
of it.) 


These two groups of taps will 
then be repeated in one of three 
ways, namely, exactly as you heard 
them the first time, or a slight 
change in the first group, or a 
slight change in the second group. 
You are to tell what happened, name- 
ly, in which one of these three ways 
the two groups of taps were repeated, 
whether without a change, or with a 
change, and if with a change, whether 
this change occurred in the first group 
or in the second group. If you are 
not sure, guess. In each case, both 
groups of taps make one complete 
rhythmic phrase, but there will be a § 
brief pause between the two groups to 
enable you to distinguish the one 
from the other. Write your judg- 
ment on the sheet before you. If you 
think there is no change write 0, if a 
change in the first group, write 1, if 
a change in the second group, write 2. 

The test was given to groups of 
children from the fifth, sixth and 
seventh grades of the elementary 
school. The results were handled in 
the following way: The judgments 
for each grade—or group of children— 
were tabulated and the concensus of 
judgments for each pair of rhythms 
determined. The central tendencies 
for each of the groups for each pair of 
rhythms was obtained, and from this 
the tendency of the three groups by 
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Reasons Why the 
Cable Midget Upright 


Is the Most Popular School Piano 








instruments. 


42CableM 
So well pleased 














Size 

1. The Cable Midget Upright has proved 
ideal for school use because the teacher can 
easily look over the top and direct her classes 
while she is playing the accompaniments. It 
is so small and light that school boys can 
move it from room to room. 


2. Its musical qualities are those of a 
large size Piano because all reductions in size 
have been made at minor points. 


3. The keys are standard in length, 
width and spacing and have not been com- 
promised in any way. 


Tone 

4. The scale is a new, scientifically 
formed structure that was developed as a 
result of years of experience gained in mak- 
ing small Pianos for export 


5. The longest string length and largest 
sound board area, in proportion to its size, of 
any Piano in existence are among the notable 
features of the Cable Midget Upright. 


CHICAGO 


6. Strings longer than those in popular 
Baby Grands are to be found in the Cable 
Midget Upright. 

7. By extending the sound board in an in- 
genious fashion both above and below the 
limits previously used in piano construction, 
a greater sound board area has been achieved. 


Durability 


8. A heavier plate gives greater dura- 
bility and strength to the Cable Midget. 

9. Stubby, giant brackets bolted into the 
metal plate support the action and prevent 
any variation in the adjustment to the strings, 
10. Hardwood posts and extra heavy 
ribbing give added solidity. 

11. The normal angle of the strings has 
not been distorted in order to gain string 
length. 

12. A special, mar-proof finish de- 
signed for schools keeps the Cable Midget 
attractive in appearance in spite of the 
hardest usage. 


THE CABLE COMPANY ,-~ 
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the method of averages. Thus the tribution of correct answers or scores 


relative difficulty of the 25 pairs of 
rhythms was established. 

Next, each paper was graded indi- 
vidually and cored from 0 to 50 ac- 
cording to the number of correct 
judgments made. Range and dis- 


was further determined for each group 
of children, and since no significant 
differences in scores appeared for the 
three grades, the groups were com- 
bined in establishing the percentile 
ranking (table 9). 
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BARENDSEN CELLOS 


Complete Outfit 


$41.50 ($80.00 Retail Value) 


‘‘Barendsen™ 


BOEHM CLARINETS 
$45” [gis 














Send For Wholesale Catalogue 


We Rent Instruments 
Send for Detail 


School Orchestra Supply House 


816 Davis St. - Evanston, Illinois 
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2 Although there is always a change in the second phrase this procedure was adopted as a precautionary measure. 
It was found, on preliminary investigation, that some of the brighter subjects would, after listening to the first few 
phrases, evolve a scheme that enabled them to obtain high scores wsth least effort. Thus, they would listen only to 
the first pattern of each phrase and conclude, e. g., that if the change did not occur in the first pattern of the repeated 
phrase, it must be in the second. 
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New Music Books— 


THE DITSON CHORUS BOOK 


For High Schools and Choral Societies 


Edited by 


George J. Abbott, Director of School Music, Schenectady, N. Y. 
William Breach, Director of School Music, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
James D. Price, Associate Director of School Music, Hartford, Conn. 


Price, $1.50 net 


This book is different because not a single number in it can be found in any 


other book. 


but because not one was written to order. 


It will stay different, not only because each number is “‘copyrighted,”’ 


Every number is spontaneous, sing- 


able, and musically worth while, and all have been tested by actual use in the 
schoolroom. A glance at the Index will show the wide variety of the contents. 


SILVER BELLS AND COCKLE 
SHELLS 


A Mother Goose Fantasy 


By ELIAS BLUM 
Price, 75 cents net 


The action represents the dream of an imagina- 
tive little girl across whose vision pass the familiar 
characters and groups from Mother Goose. Stag- 
ing and costumes may be of the simplest or elabo- 
rated at will; and there is opportunity for pretty 
dances and tableaux. ‘The music is melodious and 
descriptive, well within the compass of girls’ 
voices and the choruses may be effectively per- 
formed in two parts if altos are not obtainable. 


PIANO MUSIC 
ITS COMPOSERS AND CHARACTERISTICS 


By CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, A. M. 
Professor of Music, Wellesley College 


Price, $2.00 net 


In this book Prof. Hamilton surveys the history 
of piano music, describing the early claviers and 
the evolution of the piano; the gradual progress of 
piano music from the time of Queen Elizabeth to 
the present day, and the contributions towards its 
growth. It is a clear and readable presentation 
of the development of the piano as an instrument, 
and an analytic review of the music written for it, 
fully illustrated by pictures, portraits, diagrams 
and music excerpts. 


THE LADY OF SHALOTT 
A CANTATA FOR WOMEN’S VOICES 


By CHARLES BENNETT 
Price, 75 cents net 


This fine composition was awarded the 1925 
Prize by the National Federation of Music Clubs 
It is a picturesque and lucid musical interpretation 
of Tennyson's famous romatic poem which makes 
the familiar*lines freshly potent and vital. The 
composer has a melodic vein and a harmonic sense 
of suitable refinement; his part writing is free and 
vocal; and the important solos allotted to the So- 
prano and Baritone have individual character and 
opportunity for definitely expressive singing. 


READY IN THE FALL 
A GET-ACQUAINTED PARTY 
To Meet Mother Week and Her Daughters 
By DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE 


A little entertainment designed for children 
which requires eight performers—Mother Week 
and the Seven Days. There are songs and dances 
for each character, with music of unusual tuneful- 
ness and charm. No scenery is required, but 
various properties (such as a tub and wash-board 
for Monday) make each episode picturesque and 
suggestive. 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


178-9 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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TABLE 9 

















SCORE RANK SCORE RANK 
32 or more 100 | 18 25 
31 98 | 17 20 
30 98 16 15 
29 98 | 15 12 
28 96 14 10 
27 91 13 7 
26 88 12 5 
25 86 11 1 
24 82 10 4 
23 75 9 2 
22 64 1 
21 50 | 7 1 
20 40 \ 6 or less 0 
19 32 | 
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Two Big Value Song Books 


\ 








The 

The Best 

Best Low 
All Priced 

*Round Glee 

Song and 
Book Chorus 

Book 




















WHY THEY ARE BIG VALUE 


The character and quality of these two new song books are assured by the fact 
that they were compiled and edited by a committee of well known school music 
supervisors, consisting of John W. Beattie, Mabelle Glenn, Edgar B. Gordon, 
Ernest Hesser, William Breach, Walter J. Goodell, Norman H. Hall, and E. Jane 
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Wisenall. 


much alike. 
as “‘rope stock.” 


content, 


The GOLDEN BOOK 
Of Favorite Songs 


The contents of the book is made up 
of a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspira- 
tional songs, songs for special occasions, 
an excellent selection of childrens songs, 
a complete list of national and patriotic 
songs and an unusually large and par- 
ticularly good collection of songs for 
Christmas. There are also a number 
of rounds and several tunes suitable for 
marches and drills, so that altogether 
the book is well termed “the best all 
‘round song book.” 


LOW PRICED 


Price for single copies, 20c postpaid. Quantity 
rate, 12 or more at the rate of 15c a copy, postpaid. 
On orders for a full hundred or more, ordered at 
one time, shipped to one address, a special rate of 
$13.00 a hundred is made. This price, however, 
does not include transportation. 











436 S. Wabash Avenue 


contents are unusually good make them truly big value song books. ; 
Though these books are the same in mechanical details they are quite different in 


In mechanical details, The “GOLDEN BOOK” and The “GRAY BOOK” are 
They each have 128 easily read pages printed from newly engraved 
plates on an excellent grade of book paper made especially for them. They are 
durably bound in attractive ““H & M Wear-Well Covers” made from what is known 
The fact that they are well constructed books and that their 


NOTE: 


The GRAY BOOK 
Of Favorite Songs 


In the “GRAY BOOK” will be found 
a great variety of material such as hym- 
ns, college glees, negro “spirituals,’”’ 
songs of early days, sea songs, stunt 
songs, rounds, songs for Christmas and 
other special days, standard choruses 
and selections from well known ora- 
torios. There is also a fine group of 
unison songs and a good selection of 
pieces for male voices. Many of the 
best pieces in the book are not to be 
found in other low-priced song books. 


ITS LOW PRICES 


Single copies, 20c postpaid. Quantity rate: 
12 or more at the rate of 15c a copy, postpaid. 
Special rate: On orders for a full hundred or more 
ordered at one time, to be shipped to one address, 
a rate of $13.00 a hundred is made, but this rate 
does not include transportation. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Chicago, Illionis 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 
SCHOOLS 


An interesting story by MIss AGNES M. GLEASON, 
Kennard Junior High School 





Kennard Junior High School Orchestra 


The Cleveland Orchestra is doing a 
wonderful work for the students of 
our schools. The Children’s Con- 
certs are for the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades, while the Young People’s Con- 
certs are enjoyed by the Junior and 
Senior boys and girls. 

Last season Kennard Junior High 
was assigned tickets for four concerts, 
held on Friday’s at 2:30 at Masonic 
Hall. The first time we used 100 
tickets, each student paying a quarter 
for his own ticket. At each subse- 
quent concert we were allowed a few 
more, until we had 182 tickets for the 
final concert. I wish every one could 
see how enthusiastically the students 
receive the announcement of the con- 
certs, how eagerly they buy their 
tickets, and how much genuine pleas- 
ure they have at the concerts. They 
are truly learning to appreciate the 
best music, for they are being trained 
for future polite audiences of grown- 
ups. 


Sometimes our seats are the gold 
chairs of a loge, other days we sit far 
up in the balcony, once in a while we 
are happy to have choice seats in the 
mezzanine. There is harldy ever a 
vacant seat. 

One day, as I was announcing a 
concert to a bright class, a small boy 
said, ‘““A concert! What is that? I 
never saw one!”’ That was his awak- 
ening, for he has “‘seen’’ many a con- 
cert since that day, and has gloried 
in them. 

We have twins in another class who 
have but recently come north from 
the cotton fields of Alabama. Geneva 
and Genova are never so happy as 
they are in music class, singing away 
to their hearts’ content the various 
Stephen Foster songs _ interspersed 
with Beethoven’s Minuet in G and 
Mendelssohn’s Melody in F. When 
they heard there was to be a concert 
in February, theirs were the first 
tickets purchased, and when the con- 
cert day arrived, Geneva and Genova 
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A Portable Keyboard Instrument For $65!) 


The School Model reed organ is the one practical solution of the need for a key- 
board instrument in graded school classrooms during the music period. 

The tone encourages smooth legato singing and is ideal as an accompaniment to 
childrens voices. For corrective work with monotones, the sustained tone of the 
organ is invaluable. 

Because of its light weight the instrument is truly portable; one organ will serve 
from four to eight classrooms. Our new model contains many features now avail- 
able for the first time in a small organ. 

The enthusiastic endorsement and experience of leaders in public school music, 
also complete description of the organ and discounts for quantity purchasers are 
included in a printed folder. May we send it to you? 

Estey has been building organs since 1846. You may have full confidence that 
the instrument is a splendid value at $65. Order one. If it fails to win your 
complete approval, return it at our expense. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
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were so enraptured that they appear- 
ed in new Spring hats, dressed in their 
best, altho it was pouring rain. Thus 
they sat all thru the concert, and no 
usher had the heart to order them to 
remove those gay Spring bonnets. 

Preceding each concert, Mr. Arthur 
W. Quinby of the Museum of Art 
visits the schools that ask for his ser- 
vices and gives an illuminating talk 
and illustration on the piano concern- 
ing the stories of the program num- 
bers. He knows the life stories of all 
the composers and tells them in such 
a fascinating way that his work is a 
delight. At the end of the illustra- 
tion he plays a game with his audience. 
It runs in this fashion: He plays a 
theme; if that is a new one the stu- 
dents have heard that day for the 
first time, they say, “Yes”. Then 
he plays another. If it is a theme he 
has played before that day, they say, 
“No.” and tell what it is. So it is 
Yes and No until the bell rings, 
sending the audience away in a joy- 
ous frame of mind. 

The earlier we arrive at the hall, 
the better, for the students enjoy see- 
ing the men come to the stage, 
quietly take their places, softly tune 
their instruments, and await the en- 
trance of the condustor, Mr. Arthur 
Shepherd, who is_ enthusiastically 
cheered. Sometimes he begins the 
program by calling upon the strings, 
the woodwinds, the brasses to play 
the tonic chord separately, then to- 
gether; dividing the audience into 
four groups, he orders them to sing 
the same chord, Key of C_ The next 
step is to combine the voices with the 
orchestra, percussion instruments be- 
ing added, much to the delight of 


every one. 
Other concerts Mr. Shepherd be- 
gins with a stirring song, played first 


by the orchestra, then two or three 
verses sung by the audience with or- 
chestra accompaniment. Each time 
a different song is printed on the pro- 
gram, such as Dixie, Star Spangled 
Banner, America the Beautiful, The 
Home Road, Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, Handel’s Largo. As these 
programs are delivered to the schools 
three weeks before the concert, there 
is always time to study the songs, to 
enjoy the diagram on the back of the 
program which tells exactly where each 
player sits, and to become acquainted 
with at least two or three of the printed 
themes. 

Mr. Shepherd calls upon the tym- 
pani players to give the rhythm of the 
first four tones of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, then he plays the theme 
upon the piano, and the audience sing 
it. When the tuba player is asked to 
play, every one is delighted, for as 
one boy said, “I never knew the tuba 
could make such beautiful tones and 
play such a good tune.” The tri- 
angle and tambourine solos are enjoy- 
able; so are the oboe, clarinet and 
flute solos. A little girl said, “Some 
day I’d like to hear a bassoon. I’ve 
heard only the contra bassoon which 
plays the lowest tones in the orchestra 
and looks just like a shepherd’s 
crook.” 

The greatest enthusiasm was dis- 
played over the Pizzicati Sylvia Ballet 
by Delibes. A close second was Skil- 
ton’s War Dance. Both of these 
numbers received such vociferous ap- 
plause that they has to be repeated. 

These programs last just one hour, 
and the boys and girls leave for home 
reluctantly, all hoping to be successful 
in getting tickets for the next concert. 
The members of our school orchestra 
have learned a great deal from at- 
tendance at these concerts. 
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{YOU'LL LIKE | 


: SBEST leone GAMBLEIZED MUSIC. Catalogs sent 





Gambleized Music 


Supervisors are delighted to find that it is 
possible to buy music that will not wear out. 
A GAMBLEIZED copy will outlast dozens 
of copies that are not hinged. The leaves 
turn easily, lie flat and are firmly, yet 
flexibly bound together. Write for free 


sample of the Gamble Hinge and informa- 
tion about the GAMBLE SERVICE and 









upon request. 





Gentlemen: 


( 








We Can Supply “Anything from Anywhere—Gambleized” 
Selections of All Publications May Be Had “On Approval” 


Gamble Hinged Music Co. 


67 E. Van Buren St. Chicago, [Illinois 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CoO., 
67 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me a free sample of ‘Gambleized Music’ and one of your special order 
blanks offering one introductory order of sheet music or octavo to each supervisor, 
with no charge for the hinge. 





I am interested in looking over selections of the materials checked below. I 
agree to return any music not used within 30 days. 


) Choruses for Male Voices. 

) Choruses for Mixed Voices. 

) Choruses for Girl’s Voices—Two Part. 
) Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Three Part. 
) Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Four Part. 
) Song Books (Mention Voice Arr.) 

) Orchestra Folios—Beginners. 

) Orchestra Folios—Intermediate. 

) Orchestra Folios—Advanced. 

) Cantatas (Mention Voice Arr.) 

) Operettas (Mention Voice Arr.) 
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INTER-MOUNTAIN BAND CONTEST 


Big Event at Salt Lake City, Utah. 


LNIOR. Bee, | ee } . 





Massed Bands of the Inter-Mountain Contest 


Finals for the Inter-Mountain Band 
Contest conducted by Mr. Dean 
Daynes of the Consolidated Music Co. 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, and Mr. A. C. 
Christensen, Manager of Utah’s fam- 
ous Lagoon resort, were held at 
Lagoon Thursday, August 20. 

Of the twenty-five bands contesting 
eight were selected for the finals and 
a mammoth band parade was staged 
on the streets of Salt Lake City on 
the day of the finals. The parade 
was headed by Mayor C. Clarence 
Neslen, Royal W. Daynes, manager 
of the Consolidated Music Co., Dean 
Daynes, contest manager, Manager 
A. C. Christensen and Geo, Mitchley 


of Lagoon resort, and the contest 
judges: Emery G. Epperson, super- 
visor of the Jordan school bands and 
orchestras, formerly leader of the 
American Theatre Concert Orchestra, 
Victory Theatre Orchestra, Epper- 
son’s Military Band, and at present 
State Chairman for the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference; L. A. 
Yost, pupil of Paris Chambers, for- 
merly director of the 32nd and 19th 
Infantry bands of San Francisco, and 
now director of the Fort Douglas 
Military Band; Hyrum Lammers, 
formerly trombonist with Sousa’s 
Band and now director of Lammers 
Military Band School of Ogden, Utah. 
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2 SONG SLIDE 


“The World is Singing Its Way to Brotherhood’’ 
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Old Favorites in Four Parts. New Copyright Songs. 
For School and Community Gatherings 








They Use Them in Daylight 






t 

‘ “If such slides as you make had been available four years ago, we could 
have started the movement then, because all the work that it involves is just 

sticking up the screen. We haven't drawn a curtain yet.” 

p C. A. FULLERTON, 

| Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falis, Iowa. 
They Use Them Out-of-Doors 

“The out-door university “Sing was surely a big success, and everyone 





was most enthusiastic over the slides. Ship one complete series of slides, 
special delivery, immediately.” 
F. B. STIVEN, 


Director, Schoo! of Music, University of Illionis. 




































—All Eyes on Music and Baton at Once 








Write for Catalogue and Prices 
Ask for a sample Slide, on approval 


SIMS SONG SLIDE CORPORATION 


KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 
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The winners in this amateur band 
contest were: Springville Band (Mr.) 
Omanson, Director) 1st Prize, $250. 
Ogden (Utah) Junior Band, (F. 
D. Williams, Director), and Logan 
(Utah) Concert Band, (Everett John- 
son, Director), tied for second place. 

The other bands which were suc- 
cessful in appearing in the finals were: 
Salt Lake Boy Scout Band, (John 
Held, Director), D. & R. G. Railroad 
Band, (O. B. Evans, Director), Ros- 
sell’s Saxophone Band, (John Rossell, 
Director), of Salt Lake City, Salt 
Lake Post Office Band, (H. C. Sand- 
berg, Director) and the Midvale 
(Utah) Junior Band, (William Cox, 
Director). All the bands reaching 
the finals received prizes and ribbons. 





CONFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 


Following is a list of publications 
which should be found in the private 
library of every supervisor of music, 
and in every school and public library. 
There are no other publications that are 
as valuable to the teacher of public 
school music. Particularly is this true 
of the Annual Book of Proceedings of 
the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, which is a veritable mine of 
information and a constant source of 
inspiration to the progressive teacher. 
Book of Proceedings of the Music Supervisors 

National Conference 

1913 to 1919 Meetings, each........................ * 50 

1920 to 1925 Meetings, each... SS 
Educational Council Bulletins: 

No. 1 Standard Course of Study in Music 


and Training Courses for Supervisors... . 10 
No. 2 Plan for Granting High School 
Credits for Applied Music _.... 10 
No. 3 Report of Study of Music Instruc- 
tion in the Public Schools of the United 
States . .10 
No. 4 Report ‘on Junior High Schools. .10 
No. 5 Standard Course for the Music 
Training of Grade Teachers .......................- 10 
Ne. 6 Survey on Instrumental Music, 
eee 10 


Any of the above publications may 
be secured by writing the Journal office. 











IOWA WINS FIRST SECTION 
BAND MEET 


Middle West District Holds Competi- 
tion Among School Organizations for 
Many States. 


First in a prospective series of sec- 
tional band contests that, it is hoped, 
will eventually result in a national 
competition was the tourney of the 
Middle Western section recently held 
at Gary, Indiana. In this champion- 
ship meeting among high schools band, 
the winner was the school band of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, Lee Lockhart, 
director. That Band received a silver 
and gold trophy awarded by the Com- 
mittee on Instrumental Affairs of the 
Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence. The trophy must be won three 


times before permanent possession is / 


secured. The Council Bluffs Band 
is declared by the above Committee 
to be the champion band of the states 
of Ohio, Indiana Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri. That 
section also included Wisconsin which 
was to hold its state contest after this 
competition. 

There being no other contest cover- 
ing an equally broad territory the 
winning of this contest carries the 
highest title in the country for the 
year 1925. Second place in the event 
at Gary was won by the Emerson 
High School Band of that city, H. S$. 
Warren, director. The Council Bluffs 
organization had qualified for the 
second contest through its winning of 
the competition at Kansas City, 
Missouri, during the recent Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference. 
The same rules and prize compositions 
prevailing in the state contests were 
utilized in the sectional meeting. 
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Just Published 


CHORUS 
nts ee 





VICTOR BERGQUIST 


Every music supervisor knows the First Chorus Book for Boys. The Second 
Book, here announced, naturally is a continuation of the First Book though quite 
integral in itself. Many may find it superior to its predecessor with respect to 
contents. Mr. Giddings’ “Foreword,’’in this new book briefly but clearly describes} 
and explains the purpose of both books. 

Price, Net $1.00 














. Schirmer, Inc., New York 








Foresman’s Books of Songs 





— By Robert Foresman — 


This new series includes five books for grades three to eight. In them will be found 
the great musical heritage of the world represented by songs that should be 
a part of the life and cultural background of everybody. 


One of the important features of this series distinguishing it from so-called ‘‘com- 
pilations” is its substantial underlying pedagogical motif. Another feature 
that makes it ideally practical for schools is the careful grading of the material. 


Supervisors and teachers will find in this series a wealth of songs never before 
gathered together in a school series in their original simplicity and grandeur. 
To teach these books is to lay the foundation for high musical standards. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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IMPORTANT CHANGE AT NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


John W. Beattie Succeeds Osbourne McConathy 
as Head of Public School Music Department. 


President Walter 
Dill Seott of North- 
western University an- 
nounces the appoint- 
ment of John W. Beat- 
tie, at present assis- 
tant superintendent of 
the Department of 
Public Instruction of 
the State of Michigan, 
to the position of head 
of the department of 
public school and com- 
munity music _ at 
Northwestern Univer- 
sity School of Music. 
Mr. Beattie will come 
to Northwestern at 
the close of the summer session when 
the present incumbent, Prof. Osbourne 
McConathy, retires after many years 
of service to go into the publishing 
business in New York. As director of 
his department at Northwestern, Mr. 
Beattie will assume charge of music 
instruction in Evanston public school, 
district 75, which work Prof. Mc- 
Conathy is also to relinquish. 

Mr. Beattie received an M. A. from 
Columbia and, in music, has studied 
under various private instructors at 
colleges east and west. He studied 
the theory of music under Walter 
Hartley and orchestration under Wal- 
ter Goodell. At Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Mr. Beattie was supervisor of music 
in the public schools for thirteen years. 


JOHN W. BEATTIE 


He organized the de- 
partment of instru- 
mental music in the 
Grand Rapids schools 
and also established 
the Grand Rapids Or- 
chestra Association, 
directing many con- 
certs, cantatas and 
music festivals. 

Prof. McConathy, 
who has made a na- 
tional reputation in 
the instruction of 
courses in public school 
and community music 
while at Northwestern 
has found his publica- 
tion work increasing so fast that he 
retires to devote all his time to it. He 
is to become music executive editor of 
Silver, Burdett and Company, Newark, 
N.J., with headquarters in New York. 
This company has in past years pub- 
lished many of Prof. McConathy’s text 
books in music. In his new position 
Prof. McConathy will concentrate on 
the extension of this endeavor. 





NEW ADDRESSES 


Have you changed your address this 


fall? IF SO HAVE YOU SENT YOUR 
NEW HOME ADDRESS TO THE 
JOURNAL OFFICE? Unless you do 
this the JOURNAL may not reach you 
promptly, if at all. Whether you have 
made a change or not, we would greatly 
appreciate knowing that our mailing 
list is correct. DO IT TODAY. 
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Meyers & Carrington 
Standard Operettas 


Supervisors may use these numbers with full assurance that they 
are clean, and refined, that they have been used successfully, that 
they are well liked, that they are practical, and that they have no 
objectionable features. 

Here The Are 
And Further POLISHED PupBLee ND 

Operettas combine the dramatic LOVE PINATES OF HAWAII 
element of the play with the exquisite SER THT PAPOOSE 
harmonies of Music. They are there- LADY FRANCES (Girls) 
fore the finest form of entertainment. Te ELOR GT's WIDOW (Grades) 


Choose yours from the list at the right 


Try Before You Buy 
Permission is given to examine any 
number before placing an order. Ask 
for those that seem desirable. 














IF YOU INTEND PUTTING ON A MUSICAL SHOW 


Get in touch with us. We can be of great service to you. 
We specialize in all sorts of materials for 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, GLEE CLUBS, CHORAL SOCIETIES, LODGES, 
CHARITABLE AND FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS, Etc. 
The following musical productions are only a very 
few of those for which we have exclusive rights: 


Babes in Toyland Geisha, The Quaker Girl, The 
Belle of New York, The Going Up Queen of The Movies 
Chinese Honeymoon, The Her Regiment Red Mill, The 
Chocolate Soldier, The Isle of Champagne Robinhood 
Country Girl, The Listen Lester Runaway Girl, The 
Earl and The Girl, The Mlle. Modiste Royal Vagabond, The 
Eileen Mocking Bird, The San Toy 
El Capitan Only Girl, The Serenade, The 
Erminie Princess Pat Sultan of Sulu 
And Hundreds of Others 
We can rent practically anything from the ‘Wagner Cycle” to “Pinafore” with full or condensed 
orchestration, solo and chorus parts, prompt books, stage managers’ guides and dialogue parts. 
Besides the above, we are especially equipped to furnish on rental, 
MASSES, ORATORIOS, CANTATAS, CHORUSES (Sacred and Secular), EX- 
CERPTS FROM OPERAS, CONCERT ARIAS, CONCERTED NUMBERS, 
ENCORE SONGS, ETC. 


COSTUMES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION—FOR pyar OCCASION— 
READY MADE OR TO ORDE 


It Will Pay You to Communicate With Us - Send o- Catalog and Prices 


TAMS-WITMARK MUSIC LIBRARY, Inc. 


Most Complete Institution of Its Kind in the World 
318-320 W. 46TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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President’s Corner 








Fellow Members: 

Vacations are over 
and we are all once 
more entering upon 
the work of a new 
school year. I hope 
very much that in 
your plans for the 
year you have includ- 
ed one item which is 
of very great profes- 
sional importance to 
you, and that is at- 
tendance upon the next 
annual session of the 
Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference, 
which meetsin Detroit, 
April 11th-16th, 1926. 

The phenomenal growth of this or- 
ganization and its tremenduous in- 
fluence in music education in America 
has been due largely to the devotion 
of the public school music teaching 
profession to the conference as mani- 
fested by the regularity of attendance, 
upon its annual meetings. Each year 
has shown a steady growth until there 
is every reason to hope that there 
may be around 3000 people at the 
Detroit meeting. 

A large share of credit, for this 
growth, should go to the chairmen of 
the state committees, who have work- 
ed devotedly, to increase the repre- 
sentation from their respective states. 
This year your president has adopted 


EDGAR B. GORDON 
President 


a new plan and has 
delegated to first-pre- 
sident, W. W. Norton, 
of Flint, Michigan, the 
task of conducting the 
membershipcampaign. 
State Chairmen will 
receive communica- 
tions from him rather 
than from the presi- 
dent as was custo- 
mary in the past. 

In my brief communi- 
cation in the last issue, 
I stated that Detroit is 
making great prepara- 
tions for our entertain- 
ment. From the pointof 
view of hotel facilities 
there is no city in the country that can 
offer more and finer hotel aceommoda- 
tions than can Detroit. Because of the 
commodious lobby and the large 
amount of available space on the J 
mezzanine floor, both for meetings 
and for exhibitors’ space, the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel was chosen as official 
head-quarters. Close by, however, 
are the Statler, the Wolverine, and a 
number of other first-class hotels. It 
would be well to make reservations 
immediately for whatever space you 
desire. 

The plans for the program are 
gradually maturing and the tentative 
program will be printed in the next 
issue of the Journal. A few high- 
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lights may be mentioned, however, 
which will be indicative of its general 
character. 

Through the courtesy of the De- 
troit Symphony Society, we are to 
have one and possibly two programs 
by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

An important modification in the 
plans for this year’s program is the 
abandonment of a formal concert by 
the Supervisors’ Orchestra and Chor- 
us. These groups will continue to 
function, however, but in a way 
which we hope may be of more prac- 
tical benefit to the conference. The 
orchestra will play this year under the 
direction of Mr. Russell Morgan, 
Supervisor of Music of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, schools. He will devote the 


time of one general session to a dem- 
onstration by the orchestra, of various 
types of orchestra material suitable 


to schools use. This will not only 
give the players an opportunity of 
becoming familiar with new material, 
but it will also give the conference 
membership, as a whole, an oppor- 
tunity of hearing it; together with 
comments and discussion of mooted 
points. There is no one in the con- 
ference better qualified to handle this 
type of occasion than is Mr. Morgan. 

The Supervisors’ Chorus, this year, 
will be under the direction of Father 
Finn, director of the Paulist Choir of 
New York City. Father Finn is 
recognized as one of the foremost 
choral conductors in America. Those 
of us who attended the conference at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, will recall 
with great pleasure his inspiring lead- 
ership. Father Finn has been asked 
to devote one hour a day, for three 
days, to a discussion and demonstra- 
tion of the problems of conducting 
and interpretation of choral music. 
He will select certain compositions 


which will be used as a basis for study 
and will reveal his methods of secur- 
ing the desired effects. This period 
will be so arranged as to not conflict 
with other features of the program. 
The work of Father Finn in itself is 
worth the time and expense of the 
trip to Detroit. In order that the 
material studied may be utilized in 
some way, it is planned to have 
Father Finn conduct the ‘“‘lobby- 
sing’ on Thursday night, after the 
concert by the* Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra; and arrangements have 
been made to have this singing broad- 
casted from the large radio station 
of the Book-Cadillae Hotel. 


Another new feature of great signi- 
ficance and of unusual interest will be 
a National High School Orchestra, 
made up of the best players from 
every state in the union. Mr. J. E. 
Maddy, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, has 
been assigned the task of developing 
this project. The idea is to have an 
orchestra of 200 or more players, 
which shall be an honor group, chosen 
because of their merit, from each 
state in the union. These players 
will be invited to come to Detroit, and 
be in rehearsal the first four days of 
the conference and appear in a formal 
program on Friday night as the clos- 
ing and climatic number of the con- 
ference. It is hoped to have as the 
conductor of this orchestra a leader 
of national reputation. 


The last item to which I wish to 
refer in this communication is of the 
National Contest for mixed high 
school chorus. This will occur on the 
last day of the conference and should 
prove attractive to leaders of high 
school choruses throughout the coun- 
try. Details of this contest will be 
given in the next issue of the Journal. 
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THE MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


W. W. NORTON, 
Flint Michigan, Chairman 


President Gordon 
has asked the First 
Vice-president to un- 
dertake the task of 
appointing the State 
Chairmen and Advis- 
ory Committees who 
will promote the mem- 
bership campaign. 

Informer years, there 
have been many good 
State Chairmen. Oth- 
ers have accepted the 
honor without much 
active service. This 
will probably always 
be the case. However 
with each succeeding 
administration receiv- 
ing help from the former administra- 
tion the State committees should 
function more nearly one hundred per 
cent. Letters have been sent out to 
every State so that the membership 
drive can start early in the fall per- 
mitting some personal solicitation at 
the State conventions of public school 
teachers as well as State music con- 
ventions. The following people have 
accepted State Chairmanships to date: 

North Dakota—Miss Fanny C. 
Amidon, State Teachers College, Val- 
ley City. 

North Carolina—William Breach, 
School and Community Music, Wins- 
ton-Salem. 

Utah—Emery G. Epperson, Music 
Teacher, Salt Lake City. 

Indiana—Ernest G. Hesser, Indian- 
apolis. 

Michigan— William W. Norton, 
Flint. 


W. W. NORTON 
First Vice-President 


Tennessee— Milton 
Cook, Nashville. 

Do not wait to re 
ceive a letter from 
them but give them 
encouragement by 
sending in your men- 
bership at once. No 
music supervisor can 
afford to be without 
the help of the Con- 
ference. 

The memberships 
the past year show 
102 contributing, 825 
new, 1190 renewal, 463 
associate as shown 
from a hurried survey 
of the list. 

Even if you know you cannot at- 
tend the Conference, it is to your ad- 
vantage to join and be identified with 
the progressive people in your pro- 
fession. Contributing memberships 
are five dollars, new active member- 
ships, three dollars, renewal member- 
ships two dollars and associate mem- 
berships two dollars. 





THE 1925 YEAR BOOK 


As we go to press the Book of Pro- 
ceedings of the Kansas City meeting is 


about ready for distribution. Every 
member of the conference will want 
this splendid contribution to the meager 
list of books on public school music. 
Every reader of the JOURNAL, wheth- 
er a member of the Conference or not 
can ill afford to be without this book. 
All members are entitled to a copy but 
they can only be sure of receiving it if 
their correct address is in the Journal 
office. Therefore, send your 1925-1926 
address today, if you have not already 
responded to our former appeals. 
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NEW MUSIC FROM 


PIONEERS IN 
School Music, Operettas, 
Musical Comedies and Easy 
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Children’s Carols for All Occasions. By E. Marzo. 
Twenty-five carols selected from all Nations, some 
arranged for unison singing others with a second 
voice ad libitum Price, .50 

Pharaoh’s Daughter. By Lupwic Bonvin. 
A romantic opera for the young, arranged on the 
melodies of the great masters. Really, a remarkable 
work. Ladies’ voices Price, $1.25 

Hulda of Holland. 4 Musical Comedy. By J.W.Donce. 
Tuneful and interestingly picturesque Price, $1.00 

The Magic Wood By May H. Braue. 
A humorous operetta for children which can be 
produced on a moment’s notice Price, .75 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. CINCINNATI 
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Always Newer Material— 
to meet the Newer Demands 


oh School biz! Folios 


A complete series—graded in dif- 
ficulty—from the simplest and 
most instructive book for begin- 
ners to the more advanced music 
for senior organizations. 


A separate book is published for 
practically every instrument made 


CATALOG and miniature violin 
and cornet books sent FREE upon 
request. 











Emil Ascher, Inc. 


1155 Broadway New York 
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IN AND ABOUT DETROIT SUPERVISORS CLUB 


Enthusiastic Greeting to Conference President 


A joint April and May meeting of 
the Club was held in the Statler, Sat- 
urday, April 25. Mr. Edgar B.Gordon, 
President of the National Music Sup- 
ervisors Conference, was in the city 
looking us over in his effort to select 
the best meeting place for the National 
Conference in the spring of 1926 and 
it was a great pleasure and privilege 
for the club to entertain him. Since 
Mr. Gordon needed to leave on an 
early train for Chicago the Annual 
business meeting was deferred to fol- 
low his talk. Several honor guests 
were present and spoke briefly from 
the floor offering their assistance 
should the President decide to bring 
the Conference here. 

Mr. John Beattie, State Music Sup- 
ervisor, spoke particularly of his reali- 
zation of the need of memberships to 
conduct a successful conference and 
offered to recruit the State Music 
teachers. He also suggested the need 
of securing local associate member- 
ships in Detroit. Mr. Beattie ex- 
pressed himself as being especially 
pleased that the Conference should 
come here, not for the sake of the 
Conference but for the sake of the 
State of Michigan. He placed the 
college, the high school and school 
systems of the State at the disposal of 
the Conference officials in any manner 
they wished. 

Mr. H. Whorlow Bull was present 
from Windsor, Canada. Mr. Bull 
expressed his pleasure in fraternizing 
for the first time with the organization 
across the Border. He reported the 
recent conference of the Ontario 


Supervisors in Toronto and offered 
their cooperation with our National 
Conference “‘to a man and to a wom. fF 
an,”’ as he said. E 

Mr. Charles Frederic Morse, Di. 
rector of the Orpheus and Madrigal 
Clubs of Detroit spoke in appreciation 
of the need of musical boosts in this 
city and offered to assist in the pro- 
gram in any way that could be worked 
out satisfactorily. 

Miss Clara Dyar spoke on behalf of 
the Detroit Music Society and ex- 
pressed her willingness to cooperate, | 

Mr. J. E. Maddy of Ann Arbor, on 7 
behalf of Mr. Earl V. Moore, director | 
of the University School of Music, 
invited the Conference to Ann Arbor. 7 

Miss Edith M. Rhetts with the 
authority of the Board of Directors of 
the Detroit Symphony Society and } 
Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch offered the 
cooperation of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Mr. Gordon was greeted with pro- 
longed applause and there seemed 
nothing else to do after that than to 
make an announcement then and 
there that the Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference of 1926 would meet 
in the City of Detroit. His talk was 
highly informational to those who | 
have not attended a conference. He 
reported the recent Kansas City Con- 
vention enthusiastically, especially 
dwelling on the informal singing in the 
lobbies and the fellowship of the 2500 
members—the largest musical organi- 
zation in the world. 

The greater part of his talk was de- 
voted to the responsibility of a city in 
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PICKLES| 


In Old Vienna 


A new musical comedy in three acts. Book and Lyrics by Gordon 
Wilson and Donn Crane. Music by Allan Benedict. 


It is alive with clever dialog and melodies that will appeal to your 
audience and cast. Easy to stage and costume. 


Vocal score and libretto complete, Price $1.50 
Stage Guide and Orchestration available on rental. 


KAY & GERDA 


An operetta in three acts for children in the grades. 
Music and libretto by Hazel Watts Cooke. 


A delightful and melodious work that is easy to stage. Price, $.75 


NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE AEOLIAN SERIES 


King Jesus Is A Listening 15 3009 Strawberry Fair Daniel Protheroe 15 

A Negro Spiritual, beautifully harmonized A delightful setting in contrapuntal style 

by William L. Dawson. Mixed voices. of an old English poem. 3 part. 

Song of the Vikings. Eaton Faning 15 3006 Diamond Dew, The Daniel Protheroe .12 

An attractive arrangement of the well- A lovely choral setting of the peom 

known part song. 2 part. by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 2 part. 

Pirates, The Daniel Protheroe 10 4006 Song of the Road, A Daniel Protheroe .15 

A rollicking song for boys. Unison. A delightful, melodious setting of 
Stevenson’s poem. Male voices. 


DISCOUNT ON QUANTITY ORDERS—On examination from your music dealer or from 


H. T. FITZSIMONS, Publisher 


| DEPT. S, 509 So. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE OAK TREE’S STORY 
New Cantata for Children’s Voices 


Lyrics by Estelle Merrymon Clark Music by Palmer John Clark 


Supervisors will find in this publication something different along the line of 
children’s cantatas. It contains several humorous numbers, some of which are in 
unison and can be sung as solos if desired. The choruses are written in two-parts 
and are tuneful and of moderate difficulty. Time of performance about forty 
minutes. 

Price, Single Copy, 60 cents 


Single Copy sent on Approval upon Request 


HEARTLESS HOUSE 
A Comic Operetta for Ladies’ Voices 
(Three Acts) 
Libretto by Claude A. Stiehl Music by Winifred Moore 


This operetta will make a charming evening’s entertainment. The music is al- 
ways melodious and will be easily learned. The libretto is humorous throughout 
and has an exceptionally good plot. Cast calls for five singing characters, four 
speaking parts and chorus of any number. Is very easy to costume and requires 
but one stage setting. Time of performance about two hours.! 


Vocal Score and Dialogue, $1.00 
Single Copy sent on Approval upon Request 


J. S. FEARIS & BRO. 


2204 AINSLIE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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being host to this great organization 
and the point of view necessary in 
planning a programme worthy of it. 
He brought out clearly that we have 
passed the stage of “‘methodology,’”’— 
that the Conference must not only be 
National but International, finding 
significant developments and assum- 
ing the role of a prophet to work wisely 
toward the future. In his talk about 
the spiritual and social element so 
desperately needed which music can 
most effectively supply, he spoke 
particularly of such a need in a great 
industrial community. “A man with 
his wages in his pocket who has no 
taste in how to spend it is a menace to a 
community,” said Mr. Gordon. We 
feel that Detroit will have a great 
privilege in this closer association with 
him and that it will be bound to re- 
ceive as any one must do when they 
give. 

Mr. Maddy spoke at length on the 
Amendment to the National Supervis- 
ors Constitution which was discussed 
and passed at the recent meeting in 
Kansas City. This Amendment was 
to the effect that the National Con- 
ference should meet every other year 
and the Sectional Conference the al- 
ternate year. In that case it was 
suggested that the National Confer- 
ence should meet always in central 
territories and that the Sectional Con- 
ferences should join in the National 
meeting. 

Mr. Maddy brought out clearly that 
there were very few present at the 
business meeting in Kansas City which 
passed this resolution. Many who 
were not there do not approve of it. 
In fact, it seems not to be the general 
choice of the Conference and many 
interested in having the Conference 
maintain its annual meetings have 
been trying to work out a way of ad- 


justing the National and Sectional 
Conferences without conflict but with 
a view to maintaining the annual 
meeting of the National. Therefore, 
Mr. Maddy proposed an Amendment 
to the Amendment adopted April 3, J 
1925, at Kansas City which would 
cause the article to read: 

“Beginning in 1927 the Conference 
will meet annually in conjuntion with | 
the various Sectional Conferences in 
rotation.” 

This matter was discussed freely 
on the floor, especially by those to 
whom the National Conference has 
become a vital thing. After thorough f 
study the question was put to a vote 
and unanimously carried: that the 
In and About Detroit Supervisors ff 
Club endorse the Amendment to the | 
Amendment as submitted by Mr. f 
Maddy. 9 


THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 4 
ORCHESTRA d 


Plans are under way for a National 
High School Orchestra for the Detroit 
meeting of the Conference. This or- 
chestra will be composed of two 
hundred of the finest players obtain- 
able from the high school orchestras 
of the country. An effort is being 
made to secure one of the world’s 
greatest conductors to lead this or- 
chestra, the organization of which is 
in the hands of a committee composed 
of J. E. Maddy of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
chairman; Charles H. Miller of Roch- 
ester, New York; Glenn Woods of 
Oakland, Calif.; Victor L. F. Rebmann, 
Yonkers, New York; and Lockart of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

The members of the committee 
will be pleased to hear from super- 
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Do You Know— 


that we are prepared to take care of 
your music needs? Our large and com- 
prehensive stock of sheet music of all 
classifications including choruses, oper- 
ettas, cantatas, orchestra and band 
music literature and theoretical works 
is at your disposal. 


Our corps of trained music experts 
await your orders and only ask a trial 
to convince you of what real service in 
handling music means. 


Write for catalogs and other availale 
lists which will be promptly mailed to you. 


LYON & HEALY 


Wabash Avenue at Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO, - ILLINOIS 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


429 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, Il. 





Publishers of Educative and Recreational Music for Schools 


“Practical Scale Builder” by Robert J. Ring, (25c), “Elements of Harmony” 
by Emil Barth, (40c) are numbers that are in general use throughout the country. 


Publishers of ‘““Graded Studies” for piano by Mrs. Crosby Adams. These 
studies, combined with “Preliminary Studies” (30c), ““Home Study Book for 
Beginners,” Parts 1 and 2 (each 40c), and “The Very First Lessons at the Piano,” 
(90c), by Mrs. Crosby Adams, form a course that has been strongly recommended 
by noted educators as containing adequate material to use as a basis for music 
credits in public schools. “Graded Studies” are published in 7 books for two 
hands and 3 books for four hands, (each book $1.00). 


We carry a representative stock of school music from all other well known pub- 
lishers, thus providing a wide scope of material for the supervisor’s convenience 
in choice. 


Service on either selection or regular orders is prompt, intelligent and individual. 
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visors having especially fine players 
in their orchestras who would like to 
be considered for membership in this 
orchestra. The final date for the 
selection of the players will be Jan- 
uary 30th, when the music will be 
sent to the players for practice after 
which no new members will be accept- 
ed. Members of this orchestra will be 
expected to pay their own transporta- 
tion and an effort will be made to 
secure lodging and meals for them 
while in Detroit. They will probably 
be in Detroit three or four days and 
will be permitted to attend the meet- 
ings of the conference. 

The instrumentation will be as 


follows: 


4 flutes—2 firsts and 2 seconds. 

4 oboes—2 firsts and 2 seconds, 
(one player doubling English horn). 

4 clarinets—2 firsts and 2 seconds. 

1 bass clarinet. 

4 bassoons—2 firsts and 2 seconds. 

8 French horns—-2 on each part. 

4 trumpets—2 firsts and 2 seconds. 

4 tenor trombones—2 firsts and 2 

seconds. 

2 bass trombones. 

2 tubas (BB fiat). 

1 timpani. 

1 bass drum. 

1 snare drum. 

1 cymbal, etc. 

4 harps. 

40 first violins. 

40 second violins. 

30 violas. 

20 cellos. 

20 basses. 


" The program will be announced in 
a later issue of the Journal. Super- 
visors wishing to enter players for this 
orchestra please communicate with J. 
E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Michigan, or 
any other member of the committee. 


MALE CHORUS ASSOCIATION 
ISSUES LONG LIST 


A new musical feature has come into 
American Community life—the joint 
male chorus concert given by several 
or many choruses in combination, 


Unknown three years ago, these con. | 
certs attracted favorable attention [ 
and capacity audiences in many cities } 
and city-groups last season, the great. |) 


est being that at the Metropolitan 
Opera house in New York where the 


massed chorus, made up of sixteen 


clubs, numbered 863 voices. 


These concerts are one of the evi- fF 


dences of the awakening of the male 


chorus men of the country to the de- | 
lights of co-operative music work, a | 
realization which a year ago lead to | 
the formation of an association to 
which most of them now belong— 


The Associated Glee Clubs of America 


with headquarters at 62 West 45th ff 


Street, New York City. 


To insure a gradually increasing | 
common repertoire among all the | 
clubs of the land and thus to make | 
these joint concerts possible without 


undue stress of rehearsal, this associa- 
tion issues each year a list of eight 
musical selections. All of its men- 
ber-clubs are obligated to carefully 


rehearse this list and all others are 4 


requested to do so. 

The Common-Repertoire List for 
the season of 1925-26 has just been 
announced. It is given below: 


“Hymn Before Action’... Baldwin 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me” 

Dvorak 
“Chorus of Camel-Drivers” Franck 
“Sweet and Low” __......Barnby 
“Bedouin Love Song”’.................... Foote 
“The Long Day Closes’’ Sullivan 
“The Hundred Pipers” Whiting 
“Sylvia” 
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To 15,000 busy Supervisors, School Boards and Purchasing Agents, 
‘E-M-B’ SERVICE has become a necessity. 


The convenience and economy of ordering everything through one 
source, being able to obtain authentic information and unbiased recom- 
mendations on materials of some 200 publishers and manufacturers, 
has solved one of the greatest problems that formerly confronted the 


YOU’LL BE CONVINCED 
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Send for New 
Classified Catalog 








The House that futs ‘ ty the Serve in Service’ 


- EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU | 


434 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SCHOOL MUSIC SUPPLIES OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


9 
Band and Orchestra 
Instruments 
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Educational Records 
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| INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
| COURSE 


| For Use In 


Public Schools 


By B. F. Stuber 


| 
This highly successful set of text books is pub- | 
lished in nine books for the following: 


First Year Violin Trombone 
Second Year Violin 


| 


Drums and Bells 
Flute Piano Accompaniment 
Clarinet (for First Year Violin) 
Cornet Teacher’s Manual 


The course is intended primarily for use in the 
grade schools and is based on folk tunes which 
appeal strongly to children at this age. 


All the material used has been tried in actual | 
class teaching for three years before it was publish- | 
ed for general use. Since its introduction at the | 
National Convention three years ago, the Stuber 
Course has been adopted by Supervisors in all parts 
of the United States. Large cities as well as small 
are getting excellent results. 


To all Supervisors and Teachers interested in | 
instrumental class instruction, we shall be pleased 
to send further information, or a set of the books 
on approval” if desired. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 


1520 E. 55th St. Chicago, Hlinois 























A Test of Musical 
Accomplishment 


The Kwalwasser Musical 
Accomplishment Tests 


are now available in standardized form 
complete with norms, and manual of 
directions. The ten tests in the book- 
let are based upon the major recom- 
mendations of the Research Council 
of the National Music Supervisors’ 
Conference. 

The test is easily administered. The 
working time for the complete booklet 
is only forty minutes. The results 
enable the teacher or supervisor to 
measure progress and within certain 
limits to diagnose difficulties. Norms 
for comparison are now available. 

Single copies _...... ‘ = — 

Per hundred, up to 1000 copies.___._.$5.00 

Per thousand __. pasa $40.00 

Order from Bureau of Educational 

Research and Service 


Extension Division 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 
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CONTESTS 


Some Pertinent Points on the Conduct of Instrumental and Vocal Contests, 


T. P. GIDDINGS, Director of Music, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Band and orchestra 


sential in melody play. § 





contests are most in- 
teresting and much 
good occures if they 
are rightly directed. 
Let us analyze music 
itself and see if the 
effort expended in 
these contests is bring- 
ing an adequate re- 
turn. 

Music is made up 
of three parts or ele- 
ments; Ryhthm, Mel- 
ody and Harmony. 
These are present in 
varying quantities in 
all concerted music. 
Hearing these three 
elements in the right proportion de- 
termines ones ability to appreciate 
music. 

Everyone hears rhythm, most peo- 
ple hear melody, but it is given to the 
few to hear harmony, the noblest part 
of music and the latest to develop. 
The widespread liking for jazz and the 
few symphony orchestras prove that. 
It is the part of the music educator to 
rectify this one sided development and 
raise a generation of music lovers able 
to hear music in the right proportion. 

“Harmony is the concourse of sweet 
sounds,” sings the poet, but these 
sweet sounds must be in tune with 
each other. Perfect intonation is one 
of the principal ingredients of har- 
mony, also the most neglected. There 
can be no real music without perfect 
intonation. Intonation is very es- 





T. P. GIDDINGS 


ing though its lack of 
perfection is not » & 
noticeable to most ears 
when there is but one 
tone sounding at a 
time, but, when sever- 
al tones are combined 
into a chord, perfect 
intonation becomes a 
paramount factor. 

Many leaders think 
young pupils cannot | 
play in tune and so do 
not require them to 
try. Many others 
cannot tell whether 
the intonation of anf 
ensemble is perfect or 
not. Many leaders have studied the 
piano. The piano is a very useful 
instrument but it has very definite 
limitations as it is incapable of pro 
ducing a perfect chord of any kini. 
The player is not required to tune it 
as a tuner is called in to do that. The 
piano player is deprived of the neces- 
sity of tuning his instrument and of 
making it harmonize with other in 
struments while playing. He gets 
none of the valuable ear training that 
the player of a band or orchestral 
instrument receives. 

Leaders who are brought up on the 
piano naturally are more tolerant of 
poor intonation than the leader who 
has had to tune his own instrument 
and constantly strive to keep in tune 
with others all the time he is playing. 
To make music, the leader should 
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teach his players to play perfectly in 
tune as early as possible. It is obvi- 
ous that pupils cannot learn to do this 
all at once but it is also obvious to 
anyone who has listened to many 
school orchestras that good intona- 
tion should be stressed far sooner and 
more emphatically than is now custo- 
mary, for without good intonation no 
music is possible and the pupils parti- 
cipating are not getting the proper 
training. 

Another factor that makes for per- 
fection in the music rendered is the 
number and proportion of the instru- 
ments that go to make up the ensem- 
ble. This factor is one of the most 
difficult the music supervisor has to 
contend with. Without proper bal- 
ance the pupils are not getting a 
proper idea of the music. 

Attendance at contests in various 
parts of the country and wide visiting 
of various school systems have con- 
vinced the writer that too little at- 
tention is paid either to intonation or 
balance. 

In parts of the country where con- 
tests have been held for a number of 
years the bands and orchestras have 
attained great size but the quality of 
playing is not of a high grade as to 
beauty of tone, good intonation and 
balance. 

Many of the ensembles play with 
fine attack and phrasing, great variety 
of tempo and much light and shade. 
No matter how fine the expression, 
music cannot be pleasing when it is 
not in tune, the tone quality and bal- 
ance poor. 

There is always a great deal of un- 
avoidable disappointment at all con- 
tests. It is well for leaders and stu- 
dents alike to learn to be good sports 
and good losers, but these heart 
burnings might be greatly reduced, 
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more just decisions made and more 
constructive work accomp!ished by 
the contest idea if the marking were 
different. If facts were stressed and 
opinions more lightly weighted, de- 
cisions would give better satisfaction 
and more good would be done with 
the same outlay of time, money and 
work. 

To illustrate, in a recent vocal con- 
test of wide importance, expression 
was awseded thirty points and into- 
nation was left out entirely. Pitch 
was given twenty points but pitch 
meant the ability to sing through the 
piece and come out on the starting 
pitch. Nothing was said about sing- 
ing in tune and as a matter of fact the 
team did come out on the correct 
pitch but there had not been a single 
perfect chord in the whole perfor- 
mance. Beauty of tone was not 
mentioned but tone quality was given 
twenty points. This last meant noise 
to all three judges. With these mark- 
ings the worst sounding bunch of the 
ten contesting was awarded the first 
place with perfect honesty by the 
judges and this awful travesty on 
ensemble singing was the standard 
set for a whole state. 

At an orchestra contest the poorest 
orchestra of the lot was awarded first 
place. They has no balance and each 
one of the sixty players used a dif- 
ferent key. It was frightful. In ad- 
dition to being hideously out of tune, 
the tone quality was dreadful as each 
player over played badly on the loud 
passages. These pupils played with 
great zest and vigor, followed their 
leader well and played with great 
variety of expression. Intonation re- 
ceived but ten points while expression 
received thirty points. 

These two contests set a low stand- 
ard, for opinions were given the high 


marks. Facts were slighted. Expres. 
sion is but a notion, no two musicians 
agree upon it. Do not misunder. 
stand this statement. No one ap. 
preciates more than the writer the 
value of expression. Without ex. 
pression music is nothing, but it 
should be the decoration that is put 
on a finished structure. No amount | 
of expression will sound well unles | 
the foundational facts of balance, 
intonation and beautiful tone are 
present. It is unwise to stress ex. [ 
pression heavily. It is not a basal ff 
constructive fact. a 

Intonation is a fact. There can he 
no question about intonation. To be | 
sure not every one can hear whether J 
a piece is played in tune or not buta |7 
far greater nuinber would agree upon 
intonation than upon expression. It 
is also true that expression is far easier | 
to give when the ensemble plays in 
tune. 

Balance is another basal fact that 
cannot be gainsayed or quarrelled | 
about and is one of the most difficult 7 
problems confronting the music sup- |) 
ervisor. However if balance were 
weighted with a large reward the |F 
leader would have an effective weapon |J 
to use in the battle he wages in getting 
pupils to play the less well-known § 
instruments. 

With the above in mind the follow- 
ing table of points is submitted for 
band and orchestra contests. Thes 
points should receive wide publicity 
long before the time for the contest 
and the various ensembles could be 
working toward them. And _ they 
would be basing their work on con- 
structive facts. 

Intonation, 40. 

This is the great constructive fact 
that makes ensemble music possible. 
It will include beauty of tone for it is 
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very difficult to over play or badly 
play an instrument and keep in tune 
at the same time. The keen listening 
required to play in tune will make the 
ears of the players so discriminating 
that they will play with a beautiful 
tone. Vibrato, that foe to good into- 
nation will be discouraged as the 
student can soon be led to discover 
that an unsteady tone is never in 
tune. Bands and orchestras using 
pianos should be penalized on into- 
nation. 

Balance, 30. 

This second constructive fact not 
only takes in the number of instru- 
ments but includes balance of parts 
when playing. This latter compels 
the pupils to listen very intently to all 
the other instruments sounding so 
that he may play his instrument at 
the proper power to balance the others. 
This keen listening also makes for 
beautiful tone as the ear that is listen- 
ing intently for balance will soon be 
so keen that poor tone will not be 
tolerated. Bands and orchestras us- 
ing piano should be penalized as piano 
balance is not proper balance. 

Phrasing, 20. 

This of course includes attack and 
release automatically. It is also a 
constructive fact about which there 
can be no two opinions. The phras- 
ing is marked in most music and pupils 
who phrase correctly are listening very 
intently to determine the prominence 
their part should have in the ensemble 
at every phrase. Release shouid re- 
ceive special attention for it often 
happens that in their zeal to attack 
the next phrase on time players cut 
the last tone of a phrase too short and 
leave too large a gap between phrases. 
The wind should be drilled on taking 
quick breaths. The string player on 
quick and correct changes of bowing. 





NEW SCHOOL MUSIC 


October 1, 1925 


“Rip Van Winkle,”’ a cantata based 
on Irving’s story by Ira B. Wilson. 
Two part edition, 50 cents 
S. A. B. edition, 50 cents 


“Childhood of Hiawatha,” a cantata 
with text from Longfellow, music by Ira 
B. Wilson. 


Two-part edition, a great success last year in all 
parts of the country, 50 cents 


S. A. B. edition, new October 1, 1925, 50 cents 


“Lorenz’s Two-Part Secular Chorus 
Book.”’ 


“Lorenz’s Three-Part Secular Chorus 
Book.” 


“Lorenz's S.A.B. Secular Chorus Book’”’ 
62 pages of music each, 60 cents per copy. 


Anyone of the above 7 books sent on approval 
upon request if the “Journal”’ is mentioned. 


Lorenz Publishing Co. 


New York (70E. 45th St.) Chicago (218 S. Wabash) 
Dayton, Ohio (216 W. 5th St.) 











GEO. W. LANDERS, Clarinda, Ia. 
Father of the Iowa Band Law 


Send for acopy. Your 
State should adopt it. 


Band and Orchestra Music 
New and Used Instruments 


KING’S NEW BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA MARCH 


The lowa Band Law 


Easy Price 50c Order Now 








Send for list—200 Instru- 
ments in stock. 


School Bands fitted out with 
Instruments and Music 








MORE AND BETTER SCHOOL 
ENTERTAINMENTS 

ey —s Listed this year in our good Free 

Catalog of Operettas, Pageants, Action 

Songs, Stunt Songs, Plays, Drills, etc. 

SPECIALS 

Eeny-Meeny-Miney-Mo—the tuneful # 

P operetta for girls, has made good —$1.00 

(| Popular Parodies for Group Singing— 
7&4 A new collection of 200 good parodies p 
set to old tunes 25 | 

* Stunt Songs for Social Sings 35 

Revised with many new songs. 


os 4/ 
We FLORIOCE 


FRANKLIN OHIO DENVER cotorapo | 
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Expression, 10. 

The rating of this vital part of 
music is largely dependent upon the 
notion of the judges. It is not a fact 
that can be weighed. With the three 
preceding facts emphasized as sug- 
gested above the expression will very 
likely be good, for the pupils taste is 
certain to develop when he listens as 
intently as he must in keeping the 
above points constantly in mind. 
Leaders will find that by working on 
these points faithfully the expression 
will come very easily for the resulting 
music will be so beautiful that pupils 
will feel and give the true expression. 

The fewer the points the more 
easily and more accurately the per- 
formance can be judged and so a num- 
ber of points often used are omtedit. 

For instance, suitability is left out. 
If the ensemble can play a piece with 
high markings in the above points it 
is suitable. If they cannot the piece 
is unsuitable. 

Appearance is omitted for an en- 
semble plays to be heard and not seen. 

Accuracy is omitted as that is taken 
care of in the phrasing. 

There should be four judges for 
band and orchestra contests. Each 
judge should pass upon one of the 
above points. Each judge should be 
selected with special reference to his 
fitness to judge that particular point. 
With this arrangement each judge 
could concentrate his attention on 
one thing and thus be able to render 
a better decision than when he has to 
think of and decide upon all the points 
at a single hearing. 

The judge who marks on intonation 
should have a very keen ear and should 
not have a copy of the music. The 


one who marks on balance should not 
have a copy of the music and he should 
have had experience as a symphony 


player as he would have had training 
in listening to this very thing. He 
should also have a list of the instrv- 
mentation of each ensemble. The 
judge who marks phrasing should 
have a full score of the music and fol- 
low it very carefully. 

The one who marks expression 
should have the full score in hand and 
use a metronome so as to introduce 
one definite thing into this most dif- 
ficult part of the marking. 

Vocal Contests 


The following markings are suggest- 


ed for vocal ensembles. 

Intonation, 30. 

This is the most important item and 
should be weighted accordingly. Voices 


with a tremolo should not sing in | 


ensemble. These are never in tune. 
The St. Olaf Choir should be the ideal 
toward which vocal ensembles should 
strive. The wonderful success of this 
organization is due largely to its per- 
fect intonation. It is easier to sing 
in tune than to play in tune and there 
are more points that must be judged 
in singing than in playing. 

Beauty of Tone, 20. 

This is so closely connected with 
intonation that it is almost a part of 
it. It is very important in vocal 
work, even more so than in instru- 
mental, for there are more ways of 
making the voice sound badly than 
even a saxophone. The instrumen- 
talist has a certain advantage over a 
singer in this regard. The tone he 
makes is outside of himself where he 
can stand off and hear it. The sing- 
er’s tone is inside him and so near his 
ears that he cannot hear how it 
sounds to others. Good tone in vocal 
ensemble is so important and so dif- 
ficult to attain that the reward should 
be heavy enough to compel attention 
to this much neglected point. 
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Balance of Parts, 15. 

This is much simpler than in in- 
strumental music as there are always 
more voices than instruments to select 
from. Balance aiso means balance 
of tone. 

Phrasing, 15. 

This includes attack and release. 
It is just as important in singing as it 
is in playing though the phrasing is 
simpler. The leader is apt to allow 
singers to slight the last tone of each 
phrase in order to have plenty of time 
to take breath and attack the next 
phrase instead of making them hold 
the last tone and take a very quick 
breath. This is one of the most 
common flaws in singing and should 
be penalized very heavily. 

Enunciation, 10. 

This is of vital importance and is 
very easy of attainment if the tone 
is smooth and the phrasing correct. 

Expression, 10. ; 

This is a matter of opinion the same 
as in instrumental music. 


There should be six judges in all 
vocal ensemble contests. They are 
harder to judge in some ways than are 
instrumental contests as there is such 
a wide difference of opinion as to what 
constitutes good vocal ensemble music. 
With this arrangement the judges 
will serve as a check on each other. 
If the judge of expression marks them 
high because they have a lot of pep 
and go and oversing or chop their 
tones the judges of intonation and 
beauty of tone will penalize them, for 
they cannot over sing and stay in 
tune or have beauty of tone. 


The following samples of score cards 
are suggested. But one item is placed 
on each card so the judges will not 
be distracted by the contemplation 
of other items. 
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We place more music teachers than any 


other Agency in the country. All busi- 
ness strictly confidential. We never 
advertise the positions filled—35 years 
of successful experience. 


CHARLES E. LUTTON 


Manager Music Dept. 
LYON & HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
36th Year 


EIGHT OFFICES 
STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
Free Registration 














SCHOOL MUSIC 


The Supervisors’ Magazine 
Published at Keokuk, Iowa. 


Founded in 1900 by P. C. Hayden. 
VAN B. HAYDEN KARL W. GEHRKENS 
Manager & Publisher. ditor. 
Sample copies sent on request 
Subscription price $1.00 per year 


SUPPLIES FOR USE IN TEACHING SCHOOL 
MUSIC 


Staff Liners: 45c each, $5 per doz., $40 per hund 
Batons: 40c each, 3 for $1.00, $30 per hundred 
Rubber Stamp Notes: The set, consisting of 
whole, half, quarter, eighth and sixteenth notes, 
$1.25; treble clef, 75c; bass clef, 50c; sharp, flat 
and natural, 25c each; rests, quarter, eighth and 
sixteenth, 20c each. 


Flash Cards: 35 cents per doz., $2.00 per hundred 
Chart Paper: $1.40 per doz., $9.00 per hundred. 
Pitch Pipes: 50c each, $5 per doz., $40. per hund. 
THE MELODIC CHART 
The best chart on the market for first note reading 
Price: $6.50 with standard, $5 without standard. 
STANDARD COURSE OF STUDY 


As adopted by the Supervisors’ National Con’f. 
Price: 10c each, 75c per doz., $5 per hundred. 


Send your order direct. All orders large or small 
are shipped the day they are received. 


VAN B. HAYDEN 


SCHOOL MUSIC Keokuk, Iowa 
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SCORE CARD FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA CONTESTS 


Intonation, 40 Points. 
No. of Contestant > £82 8 & SS FF 2 Se i e 12. # 
Wood 
Brass 
String 
Percussion 
Total. (Divided by 4.) 
Points 
For orchestras without kettle drums omit percussion and divide by 3. 
For bands omit strings and divide by three. 
For bands without kettle drums omit strings and percussion and divide by two. 
Judge uses no music. When piano is used except as substitute for harp, penalize 5 points. 


SCORE CARD FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA CONTESTS 


Balance, 30 Points. 
No. of Contestant 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 #11 12 18 
Wood 
Brass 
String 
Percussion 
Total. (Divide by 4.) 
Points 
List of instrumentation should be in the hands of the judge and receive 20 points. 
Tonal balance, 10 points. 
For bands omit strings and divide by 3. 
Judge uses no music. When piano is used except as substitute for harp, penalize 5 points. 
Instrumentation as called for in score. One point off for each variation or substitution 
in string section. Two points for each variation or substitution in wind and percussion. 


SCORE CARD FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA CONTESTS 


Phrasing, 20 Points. 
No. of Contestant. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 #11 
Wood 
Brass 
String 
Percussion 
Total. (Divide by 4.) 
Points 
Phrasing includes Attack and Release. Shortness of gaps between phrases. 
Smooth tone. Prominence of certain phrases. 
Bowing, etc. Judge uses full score. 
For bands omit strings and divide by 3. 


SCORE CARD FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA CONTESTS 


Pxpression, 10 Points. 
No. of Contestant. 12838 4 6 6 7 8 9 12 #11 
Wood 
Brass 
String 
Percussion 
Total. (Divide by 4.) 
Points 
Judge uses full score, and metronome. 
Mark on music as written. 


SCORE CARD FOR VOCAL ENSEMBLE CONTESTS 


Intonation, 30 Points. 
No. of Contestant. 12 3 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 #138 & 
Points 

Intonation means singing in tune. Each voice must be in tune with the other voice 
on the same part. Each part must be in tune with the other parts. Ensemble must 
in tune with the accompaniment. In unaccompanied singing the ensemble must end 0 
original pitch. Judge should have no music. Judge shall have pitch pipe or other instr 
ment to determine the last point. 




































































Beauty of Tone, 20 Points. 


No. of Contestant. 1 2 3 4 § 


oin 
Judge should have no music. 
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SCORE CARD FOR VOCAL ENSEMBLE CONTESTS 


6 7 8 9 10 11 12 #18 «14 


SCORE CARD FOR VOCAL ENSEMBLE CONTESTS 


Balance of Parts, 15 Points. 


No. of Contestant. 12838 4 § 


Points ; 
This means balance and weight of tone. 


sidered. 


Phrasing, 15 Points. 


No. of Contestant. :; &eeé&@ 


Points 


SCORE CARD FOR VOCAL ENSEMBLE CONTESTS 


6 7 8 9 10 11 12 18 14 


Numbers and types of voices not to be con- 






6 7 8 9 10 11 12 18 «14 


Phrasing includes attack and release. smooth connected tone, length of last tone of each 


phrase, shortness of gaps between phrases, prominence of each phrase. 


have copy of music. 


Enunciation, 10 Points. 


No. of Contestant. ' & ee 2 Ss 


Points ; 
Judge should have no music. 





Expression, 10 Points. 


Points 
Judge should have music and metronome. 
judged. 


SCORE CARD FOR VOCAL ENSEMBLE CONTESTS 


Judge to be preferably a non-musical person. 


SCORE CARD FOR VOCAL ENSEMBLE CONTESTS 


No. of Contestant. 1 s ¢= @ & 


Judge should 







6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13~«14 


6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 «14 


Adherence to music as marked should be 











MOZART DEPICTED. IN NEW 
JAZZ OPERA 


Apparently incompatible elements 
in the form of modern jazz rhythms 
and a classic story are wedded in the 
new American grand opera, ““The Mu- 
sic Robber,”’ which was a feature of 
the open-air opera season in St. Louis. 
The book, by Richard L. Stokes, 
music critic 2f the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, has to do with a motif from 
the life of Mozart, the composer. In 
the score by Isaac L. Van Grove, for- 
mer conductor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, the composer utilizes the pi- 
quant rhythms of the best forms of 
jazz. This is appropriate, says Ed- 
ward Moore, the Chicago Tribune 











critic, for “‘if Mozart had lived in this 
day he would undoubtedly have 
written jazz of the most ornate kind.”’ 

Mr. Van Grove’s quotation of Mo- 
zart’s actual music is limited to three 
themes. The story deals with the 
episode of “the stolen Requiem’ 
which occurred in the life of Mozart 
in Vienna during 1791. The charac- 
ter of the heroine is that of Nancy 
Storace, the English singer who creat- 
ed the role of Susanna in Mozart’s 
“The Marriage of Figaro.” 

The first act of this opera was pre- 
sented on August 28 and 29 as a part 
of the brief opera season at the muni- 
cipal theatre in Forest Park, under 
the direction of Guy Golterman. 
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A PLEA FOR THE RECOGNITION OF THE SAXOPHONE 
JAY W. FAY, Louisville, Ky. 


At the instrumental 
section of the Kansas 
City Conference much 
was said about the 
Saxophone, Mr. C. C. 
Birchard and the writ- 
er speaking for the 
defense, and nearly 
everyone else in vigor- 
ous opposition. The 
general attitude seem- 
ed to be that the Saxo- 
phone was a wretched 
instrument with a vic- 
ious record, playing 
disreputable music in 
a highly offensive manner, and 
that the solution of the whole mat- 
ter in the schools was to ignore it, to 
deny its existence, to refuse to have 
anything to do with it. This attitude 
resembles so strongly the posture of 
the ostrich with head in sand, obli- 
vious of his surroundings, that it 
warrants a fuller discussion of the 
whole situation. The question may 
be stated thus: Do we actually 
escape the Saxophone by refusing to 
admit its existence? Are we not deny- 
ing musical experience to countless 
boys and girls by confining our at- 
tention to the so-called “legitimate” 


JAY W. FAY 
Lovisville, Ky. 


instruments and ex- | 
cluding the Saxophone }7 
from their august so- 
ciety? ts 

There are of course 
thousands of Saxo- 
phone players in our 
schools. One factory 
alone is turning out 
700 Saxophones a 
month and _ selling 
them all, mostly to ff 
school children. When | 
a boy or girl takes up 
the study of the Saxo- | 
phone it is an indica- 
tion of musical interest, and 
this interest imposes an obligation 
on us as music educators to develop it 
and lead it through alluring paths to 
fields of the highest musical ideals. 
When, as was quoted in a report of the 
Conference, 54 Saxophone player- 
appeared in answer to a call to or- 
ganize a High School Band, what an 
opportunity there was! what a wealth 
of human material to train! And yet 
the common reply would be “Away, 
profain! Unclean! Unclean!”’ 

It is not entirely to ridicule this 
hypocrisy, this musical phariseeism, 
that I am writing, but to give some 
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practical suggestions for handling the 
situation from the standpoint of music 
education. Dean Withers in an ad- 
dress at the N. E. A. in July developed 
the idea of immediate and secondary 
values in education. The Saxophone 
has both. -It has musical value per se, 
and it can lead to derived values of the 
highest sort. 


The Saxophone is not a perfect 
instrument. Its scale is not true, and 
its tone can be cheap and common. 
The same is true of the oboe and the 
bassoon. The oboe can produce the 
most awful sounds in the whole musi- 
cal diapason, and the bassoon is the 
most out-of-tune instrument in exist- 
ence, but both with assiduous practice 
make desirable contributions to the 
orchestral palette. The Saxophone 
has the added disadvantage of im- 
mediate facility. It can be played 
pretty well in a few hours. Herein it 
resembles the flute, which is one of the 
easiest instruments to play well up 
toa certain point and one of the most 
difficult to bring to the point of artis- 
try in tone and intonation. To play 
the Saxophone with the full rich 
sonorous tone it can produce, in per- 
fect tune, with impeccable intonation 
and artistic interpretation, is a task 
that can be made to challenge the 
young musician,—if we do not leave 
him content with the success of the 
first few hours by ignoring him and 
the possibilities of his instrument. 


It may be alleged that the game is 
not worth the candle, that even well 


played the Saxophone has nothing to 
contribute. Anyone who has heard 
the beautiful Cantilena in the L’ 
Arlesienne Suite played as written, 
knows that when given out by the 
Clarinet in the absence of the Saxo- 
phone it loses all its beauty and ex- 
pressiveness. Carl Engle in the Amer- 
ican Quarterly in an article on Charles 
Martin Loeffler states that “every 
French composer of note who was 
living in the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century—Debussy, d’Indy not 
excepted—as well as Martin Loeffler, 
wrote one composition for the Saxo- 
phone. The Garde Republicaine, per- 
haps the finest military band in 
existence, owes much of its character- 
istic tone to its fine section of Saxo- 
phonists, every one of them “premier 
prix, Conservatoire de Paris.””’ When 
I bought in Paris some French ar- 
rangements for my army band I was 
unable to use them because of the 
excessive difficulty of the Saxophone 
parts. 

For the education of the Saxophon- 
ist there is not yet much available 
literature, but many transcriptions 
may be readily made. Jascha Gure- 
wich has transcribed an excellent col- 
lection published by the Boston Music 
Company. For the E flat Saxophone, 
the best member of the family, one 
can easily adapt compositions for 
Violin, Cello, Voice, or Piano. As 
preliminary suggestions for a solo 
repertoire I would note the following, 
all effective and playable by the Alto 
Saxophone: 











“HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHING”? 


By GIDDINGS AND BAKER 


A Practical Book Relating to the Teaching of HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC 
in All of Its Phases 
PRICE $2.00 EACH 


Earl L. Baker, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, Publisher 
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(Original for Voice) 

Schubert, “‘Du bist die Ruh.” (In E 
flat, C for the Sax.) 

Dvorak, “Als die alte Mutter.” (D 
major.) 

Brahms, “Meine Liebe ist grun.” (F 
sharp major.) 

Brahms, “Wie Melodien zieht es mir.” 
(E flat major.) 

Tschaikowsky, “Nur Wer die Sehnsucht 
kennt.”” (F major.) : 

Grieg, “Ich liebe Dich.” (D major.) 

Chadwick, ““The Danza.” (F major.) 

(Original for Violin) 

Bach, “Air for the G String,’”’ (One step 
lower than the Wilhelmj Transcrip- 
tion.) 

Tschaikowsky, ‘“‘Andante Cantabile.” 
from the Quartette. 

Drdla, “Souvenir.” (In A flat.) 

Kreisler, ‘“‘Rondino on a theme by Bee- 
thoven.”’ 

Kreisler, “‘Liebesfreud.”’ 

Kreisler, ‘‘Schoenvosmarin.” 
rose to E flat.) 

Kreisler, “The Old Refrain.”’ (A flat.) 

Dawes, ‘“‘Melody.” (Play as written, 
piano accompaniment in C.) 

Beethoven, ‘“‘Romance in F.” 
cribed by Lefrbre.) 

(Original for Cello) 

Van Goens, “Romance sans Paroles.’ 
(Transpose to E flat.) 

Bruch, ‘Kol Nidrei.”’ 
semitone higher.) 

Bach, “Bourree from Third Suite.” 
(As written, unaccompanied.) 

Popper, “Mazurka,” Op. 11. No. 3. 

Gottermann, ‘“‘Cantilena in E.” 

Corelli, “Sarabande in D Minor.” 

(Original for Piano) 

Schubert, “Impromptu,” Op. 142, No. 2 

Brahms, ‘Waltz in A flat.” 

Chopin, ‘‘Minute Waltz,’”’ Op. 65, No. 1 
(One step higher.) 

Chopin, “Prelude,”’ Op. 28, No. 7. 


(Trans- 


(trans- 


(Original, or 


The Saxophone is at its best in 


duos, trios, quartets, and larger 
combinations unaccompanied. As 
Dr. Rebmann has admitted, with 
parts properly written it can be a de- 
cided acquisition to the orchestra, 
and it has a function in the Concert 
Band that cannot be performed by 
any other instrument. 


Let us not ignore the boys and girls 
who have indicated musical interest 
by getting Saxophones. Let us guide 
them to real musical experience by 
indicating beautiful and worthy music 
that can be played, and an expressive 


and artistic style of performance. 
Lastly, as a derived value, let us re 
cruit our players of Clarinet, Oboe and 
Bassoon from those Saxophonists who 
have made themselves conspicuous 
by real achievement with this hitherto 
despised musical instrument. 


WHATABOUT THE SAXOPHONE? 


A Publisher Asks the Question 
C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 


It seems to be a moot point in the } 


orchestral question for schools as to 
whether the saxophone should be pro- 


vided for as an essential instrument, | 


or only as a cued in instrument. | 
shall state briefly some reasons for 
viewing the saxophone as an essential 
instrument. In discussing the ques- 
tion it is necessary to state in general 
the aims in teaching the instruments, 
and the ensemble playing of instru- 
ments by the young people. Doubt- 
less the aim most held is the cultural 
one, that our boys and girls be brought 
to an early appreciation of good music. 
(Learn to play and to love good 
music!) The other aim is of music 
as a means of self expression. This 
last, to my mind, is the true aim—to 
use music as an exercise for the growth 
of the entire boy and the entire girl, 
for character development through 
pleasurable, spontaneous activity, an 
exercise, to the fullest extent possible, 
of the physical, mental and spiritual 
faculties. Innocent activity entered 
into with abandon and forgetfulness 
of self becomes a real safeguard in all 
the issues of life. When the boy and 
girl exercise in their games, they are 
more than out of mischief; they are 
forming the habit of good behavior. 
That form and exercise of music which 
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engages enthusiasm is the one in 
which music should most presistently 
be presented to the young. 

Now, I hear you ask, what applica- 
tion has the above to the subject of 
thesaxophone? The saxophone is the 
instrument which probably most at- 
tracts the young; therefore, why shall 
we not use it out and out. In many 
quarters the saxophone is still a dis- 
credited instrument. But not in all. 
The professional musician is coming 
around slowly to consider the saxo- 
phone as an instrument of important 
in the modern orchestra. It isn’t so 
long ago that Paul Whiteman, of 
Jazz fame, was pretty completely dis- 
credited in high-brow musical circles. 
Not so now. There are composers of 
the first rank preparing manuscripts 
in the hope of acceptance by Mr. 
Whiteman. At least two Boston com- 
posers of note have submitted com- 
positions to Mr. Whiteman. Leo 
Sowerby of Chicago is reported to 
have been in Milwaukee with White- 
man who is playing the latest compo- 
sition by this brilliant composer. We 
are told that only recently Mr. Stock 
of Chicago has played an important 
new work using saxophones. Mr. 
Mengelberg of New York City has 
quite recently conducted a concerto 
for violins and orchestra by Samuel 
Gardner in which saxophones were 
used. Mr. Ganz of St. Louis is, we 
are told, giving attention to the saxo- 
phone as a coming instrument in the 
modern orchestra. 

In Boston recently three composers 
were enjoying at considerable length 
the rendition of so-called good music 
when a jazz number was introduced 
which fairly lifted these gentlemen 
off their feet. One exclaimed: “A 
new form of composition. It’s great. 
How I wish I could do it.”” Another 


remarked: “This saxophone material 
is sure to come into vogue, and I hope 
speedily, in the modern orchestra.” 

The saxophone is being accepted, 
if not rapidly, at least slowly and 
surely. 

Are the schools going to wait until 
the professional orchestra has accept- 
ed the saxophone, or are they going 
to consider the instrument on its 
merit and give it use accordingly? 
Are we going to begin in earnest the 
effort to dignify the instrument, rath- 
er than continue to apologize for it and 
degrade it? This is a question the 
publisher wishes answered by the 
Supervisor. The present writer think 
the saxophone is really needed in the 
musical economy of the schools. The 
value and the beauties of the instru- 
ment need to be considered and 
brought fully to light. The needs of 
the instrument with all its possibilities 
for the production of beautiful and 
refined tonal effects demand serious 
thought and attention, with the idea, 
in our opinion, of holding up rather 
than throwing down the instrument 
that has done so much already to 
vitalize our people, young and old 
alike. 

Shall we provide for a larger rather 
than a lesser use of the saxophone in 
the school orchestra? Shall we even 
encourage formation of ensemble 
choirs of saxophone instruments in 
our schools? These questions are be- 
ing asked by the publishers. 
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Book and Music Review 
Conducted by WILL EARHART, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





First Book of Songs—Robert Foresman, 
Published by the American Book Co. 
We wish to acknowledge thankfully 

our receipt of this book. The review- 
er has felt, and continues to feel, that 
he can not gracefully undertake a 
public review of any basic school mu- 
sic textbook. It would be misunder- 
stood in any conceivable case. But 
this first book of a group is so good 
that somebody should discuss it in 
these columns; and our genial editor 
will lose his geniality, so far as I can 
be effective, unless he selects someone 
to review it in the very next issue of 
the Journal. 


Young America—Published by D. H. 
van der Stucken, Reading, Penn. 
Unheralded, supported by the name 

of no famous publisher, or, so far as I 

know, composer, a work of consider- 

able. importance has stepped into 
place in the field of new compositions. 

“Young America” is a generously 
proportioned cantata, worthy of per- 
formance by the best elementary 
school choruses of the country in their 
most advanced festivals and concerts. 

The text is translated from the Flem- 

ish of Niko Dunzburg by Frank V. 

van der Stucken; and in the process 

it has also been Americanized. The 
music is by Lodewijk Mortelmans— 
and Mr. Mortelmans knows how to 
compose strong and attractive music. 

The time of performance would prob- 

ably be about forty minutes or more, 

but this is a guess. At any rate it is 
an extended work and is evidently 


designed for our more ambitious oc- 
casions. Orchestral score and parts 
are obtainable of the publisher. 

In literary theme and treatment 
and in musical character the work 
suggests kinship with those other can- 
tatas for children, ‘‘Into the World” 
and “A Festal Day” by Benoit and 
Keurvels respectively. Probably the 
composers, like Harvey Gaul and 
Richard Kountz in Pittsburgh, are 
quite consciously building up a desir- 
able type of festival musical work for 
children, aided by study of one anoth- 
er’s works. In fact, Keurvels, I be 
lieve, was a pupil of Benoit and, I 
imagine, wrote “A Festal Day” under 
Benoit’s guidance. The resemblance 
in style is sufficient to suggest the 
same origin for this present work: but 
of the three cantatas, I think the 
present one, so far as can be judged 
on such scant acquaintance, is defi- 
nitely superior in musical beauty and 
charm. 

The theme, as it was with the two 
similar works mentioned, is the coming 
of springtime in the land and thespirit- 
ual counterpart, the joyous rising of 
the springtide of life, with its eager 
ambitions and glowing visions of hap- 
py and useful living, in children and 
youths. These visions, in the present 
work, turn into channels of patriotic 
pride and service more than was the 
case in the two earlier works, justify- 
ing the title, “Young America”. 

The translation and adaptation of 
the text has produced a good result, 
The music is fresh and vivacious, 
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never jaded or hinting at automatic 
tone-spinning, and has considerable 
variety of emotional color. To be 
completely honest, if there is any 
criticism it is that a theme seems 
sometimes worked for a length be- 
yond its strength; but one hesitates 
to say anything unfavorable of this 
work lest he arouse prejudice where 
there should -be practically nothing 
but admiration and pleasure. 


Master Series for Young Orchestras— 

G. Schirmer, Inc. 

Numbers V (Weber Suite) and VI 
(Handel Suite) cheered the eyes of the 
reviewer when he entered his office 
after a long vacation. The series is 


so good that the presence of two more 
issues almost balanced one’s despair 
at two bushels of accumulated and 
dusty mail that needed attention. 


The music of the series is selected 
and edited by Dr. Victor L. F. Reb- 
mann and arranged by Tom Clark. 
The selection is unsurpassed by any- 
thing we know; the editing is equal to 
the selection; the arranging is as good 
as the editing; and the publishing is 
as good as the arranging. 

If you read these reviews—and if 
you do not, maledictions upon you, 
for why, should one labor to write 
them?—you know the nature of the 
series and know that every commen- 
datory adjective known to my fountain 
pen has been used in reviews of pre- 
ceding issues. But lest your way- 
ward and unrighteous course has led 
you to miss this series, hear the con- 
tents of the Handel Suite and then 
atone for your sins by ordering the 
whole series March from Sonata No. 
2 (originally for two violins and ’cello) ; 
Sarabande; Minuet from Sonata No. 
4; Bourree; “Lascia ch’io pianga,” 
from “Rinaldo”; Gigue. That is the 


lovely and soul-satisfying selection: 
and the whole is printed in beautifully 
clear score for the conductor, is ar- 
ranged for four independent, melodic, 
singing violin parts, alone with every- 
thing else that the school orchestra 
conductor prays for, and has no violin 
part running out of the first position. 
Heed, ye publishers of “Easy Albums” 
filled with “‘Lily-Bells Waltzes’ and 
other inpure and unchildlike junk, 
brutally arranged by a conscienceless 
musical plumber for an orchestra that 
one would suppose constituted of 
senile members of some Burlesque 
theatre orchestra, whiling away their 
feeble last years in the county alms- 
house. Know that music, to be easy 
and for schools, does not have to be 
cheap and brainless in proportion to 
its simplicity. Maybe you will then 
produce something that has some pro- 
portion of the merits of this superb 
series. 

I could have said as much about 
the Weber Suite, but only by repeat- 
ing the whole list of commendatory 
adjectives. 


The Lady of Shalott—Charles Bennett, 

Oliver Ditson Co. 

This cantata for women’s voices, 
with soprano and baritone solos, words 
by Tennyson, music by Charles Ben- 
nett, is distinguished as being the 
work which won the 1925 prizé award- 
ed by the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Without having seen the competi- 
tors one is disposed to assent to the 
choice of the Federation. There is 
much of idyllic beauty in the music; 
and all the effects planned will come 
out in performance, for the style is 
restrained and competent, the voice- 
leadings sure. No labored attempts 
are made at originality and intensity 
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of effect, with resultant loss of artis- 
tic control. The work is consequent- 
ly in complete balance: but there is 
plenty of effect within the symmetri- 
cal outlines adopted. 

It is a beautiful and satisfying work. 
Orchestral parts may be secured of 
the publisher. While not primarily 
designed for public schools, a good 
high school treble voice chorus could 
give it adequate performance and 
take great enjoyment in it. 


The Ditson Chorus Book—Oliver Dit- 
son Company. 
The title page announces that the 
collection is “for high schools and 
choral societies.’”” The names of the 


editors ensure its adaptation to the 
needs and interests of these groups, 
for they are George J. Abbott, Wil- 


liam Breach and James D. Price. 

The book contains thirty choral 
numbers. All but two of these, as 
the editors state in their preface, with 
evident and commendable satisfac- 
tion, are by American composers. The 
editors state further: “In making 
their selection, they have endeavored 
to meet as closely as possible the direct 
and practical need of the class-room 
and of choral groups in the post- 
school period.”” The material is all 
copyright, and can not be found in 
other collections. 

The editors have done their work 
well. It is a lovely and appealing col- 
lection. There is hardly a selection 
but that in quality, strength and 
stature would grace a festival program 
by a high school chorus. It may give 
a false impression to mention any 
particular numbers in a group so uni- 
formly good, but supervisors will be 
interested in knowing that here they 
will find a beautiful arrangement of 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginy”, 


(never found elsewhere because of the 
copyright, held by the Oliver Ditson 
Co.) ; Williams Arms Fisher’s supreme. 
ly beautiful transcription of the Largo 
from the New World Symphony, 
“Goin’ Home”’; Charles Fonteyn Man. 
ney’s stirring patriotic chorus “Shout 
Aloud in Triumph”—I think we have 
used about 6,000 copies in octavo in 
Pittsburgh; George L. Osgood’s lovely 
“In Picardie’; Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s ““Awake! Awake!” 

It is difficult to stop. One feels 
that every one of those titles remain- 
ing should be named. Certainly all 
will be sung if the book is at hand. 
There is probably less waste material 
in it than in ninety-nine books out of 
a hundred. 


The Princess Ulalia—G. Francesco 
Malipiero—C. C. Birchard & Co. 
This work, announced as a “lyrical 

fairy tale, for solo, chorus of mixed 
voices and orchestra.” is an important 
addition to modern choral music. The 
compelling accents of a man of original 
power, with something to say, and the 
ripe musicianship and experience that 
enables him to say it, are heard from 
the first note of the introduction. It 
is beyond the capability of most high 
schools, but a fine choral society would 
have a good time studying it and 
would add a fresh and fine composi- 
tion to what is often a somewhat 
hackneyed repertory. 

The music, in spirit, substance and 
treatment, is modern—the vein of the 
best modern Italian operatic music. 
Perhaps, in keeping with this tendency 
it attains more dramatic and emotion- 
al truth and intensity than beauty, 
but there are passages of very great 
loveliness nevertheless. 

Whether the work will stand thru 
the years as one of permanent worth 
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no one can confidently say: but the 
mere fact that the question does arise 
is an index to the strength of the im- 
pression the music makes. 


Double Crossed—Libretto by Robert 
F. Allen. Music by W. Franke 
Harling. An Operetta for Boys— 
C. C. Birchard & Co. 

This is good, wholesome material, 
rich in every by-product characteristic 
of music. Its value is measured, in- 
deed, in terms of these by-products, 
rather than in the importance of its 
music or the value of its text as litera- 
ture. 

What are the by-products? Inthe 
first place it is an operetta, all for 
boys. The boys will react to the 
complimentary preferment in a hearty 
boyish way. Beneficent release from 
many inhibitions, inferiority complex- 
es and recalcitrances will follow. Un- 
doubtedly this is good for the boy. 
Whether it is musical good is another 
question. 

But further, both text and music 
are obviously the products of a sym- 
pathetic, discerning and wise regard 
for boys. Boys will enter into it joy- 
ously: and it will do them good, be- 
cause so many wholesome boyish re- 
actions are subtly drawn forth. Rol- 
licking but friendly fun, comradeship 
that is sincere and deep, but without 
protestation, matters-of-fact accept- 
ance of the little rules of life without 
rebelliousness on one hand or affecta- 
tion on the other—love of physical 
vigor, response to the charm of na- 
ture, some sentiment for the camp 
and for the beauties of its moonlit 
nights, these, and other desirable im- 
Plications, often entirely mistreated 
in texts for boys, are in this text. 

The music, since it conforms nicely 
to the spirit and moods of the text, 


does not try to enter certain ranges of 
beauty and strength commonly sought 
in good music. In its chosen range 
it is very successful. It displays the 
good workmanship of a good musician, 
achieves considerable originality with- 
out departing too far from familiar 
idioms, and as a crowning quality, has 
a brightness, sincerity and vigor that 
can be attained only when there is 
thorough sympathy and love for his 
task on the part of the author. No 
other quality is half so precious as 
this, or imparts such value to a work. 
But one understands its origin, and 
his heart warms with quick apprecia- 
tion, when he observes that the work 
bears the inscription: ‘To my son, 
Joseph Edmond Harling 2nd.” 


The Lament for Beowulf—Howard 
Hanson. C. C. Birchard & Co. 
Mr. Hanson’s setting of the trans- 

lation by William Morris and A. J. 

Wyatt of a portion of the old Anglo- 

Saxon epic, is for mixed voices and 

orchestra. It is dedicated to the 

Leeds Festival Chorus. 

The music, while modern in treat- 
ment, is within the capabilities of 
good high school groups, if a very few 
notes of extreme range were changed 
—which they easily could be. It 
endeavors—and the endeavor can be 
felt—to achieve a characteristic primi- 
tive inflection. The effort is quite 
successful: but the maintenance of 
this one and the same characteristic 
throughout the entire work prevents 
one becoming excited about it. I do 
not find the music particularly rich 
in original ideas or particularly mov- 
ing. 

Laurel Octavo—C. C. Birchard & Co. 
Nos. 490, 512 and 507, 516, 530, 

are worthy of their associates in this 

famous series. 
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Nos. 490 and 512, respectively, are 
“Reuben Ranzo,” a chantey, words 
traditional, music by Brycian Tre- 
harne; and “Musical Trust,” music 
by that gifted young composer, Joseph 
W. Clokey, whose work “When the 
Christ-Child Came,’ received high 
praise some months ago in these col- 
umns. They are for men’s voices. 
The second is a clever working of 
“Old Zip Coon’. Both are excellent. 

The three latter numbers are for 
treble voices. No. 507 is an arrange- 
ment in three parts, by Samuel Rich- 
ards Gaines, of ‘“Carmelina,” by 
Francis Ames; No. 516 is the duet, 
“IT Waited for the Lord,’”’ Mendel- 
ssohn, carefully abstracted from the 
chorus context; No. 530 is “Swallow 
Dance,” words by Margaret Lloyd, 
music, for three parts, by Elizabeth 
Cook. I do not recall having seen 
any of this composer’s work before. 
The introduction is favorable, for in- 
teresting harmonies are skillfully and 
effectively used, and a sure touch is 
displayed in moving the music into 
its many interesting, colorful effects. 


The Village Blacksmith—Samuel Rich- 


ard Gaines. C. C. Birchard & Co. 

The setting is for mixed voices, with 
soprano and baritone solos, and or- 
chestra. So far as my knowledge goes 
the setting is as good as others for 
mixed voices: but that is not high 
praise. 

One can not look through this work 
without becoming critical. The rea- 
son is that the composer himself sets 
standards and arouses expectations 
which for some reason he does not 
maintain. Motives that are striking, 
original, strong, appear, and then trail 
off into conventional platitudes. The 
setting of “Toiling, rejoicing, sorrow- 
ing” is moving, sincere, beautiful: 


but earlier in the work the setting of 
the “Week in, week out” is sweetly 
and platitudinously weak. Of course 
a composer can not strike twelve all 
the time: but strength in degrees ig 
yet something different from strength 
and weakness. 

No, I can not reconcile myself to 
accepting a rather insipid waltz-time 
setting of ‘‘and children coming home 
from school,’ and other insipidities, 
The composer must learn how to 
maintain the fervent glow of the crea- 
tive impulse for more than a few 
measures at a time. The poem de- 
serves a much greater. setting for 
mixed voices than had ever been made 
before, and deserves a better one than 
has been made yet. 


ALONG THE CHROMATIC TRAIL 


It is a well-known fact that there 
are more changes, in location in the 
teaching profession than in any other 
human activity. It will not be an 
overestimate to say that more than 
4000 changes will be made this fall as 
the public schools throughout the 
country again open their doors for 
the twenty five millions of children 
who will be seeking entrance. In the 
Journal mailing list alone, which 
numbers some 11,000 names, more 
than 3000 changes will be made be- 
fore this is read. A number of impor- 
tant changes have come to our atten- 
tion which we are setting down here 
under the Along the Chromatic Scale 
caption. 

* * * 

Osbourne McConathy, who has 
been at the head of the Public School 
and Community Music Department 
at Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill., has severed his connection 
with that institution and will in the 
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future devote himself to editorial 
work in New York City. 
* * * 

John W. Beattie, State Supervisor 
in Michigan leaves that important 
post to take up the work laid down 
by Mr. McConathy at Northwestern 
University. Mr. Beattie was for 
many years Director of Music in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

* * * 

John Kendel succeeds Mr. Beattie 
at Lansing, the State Capitol of 
Michigan, and assumes the director- 
ship of the music work in the state 
this fall. Mr. Kendel hails from 
“mile-high” Denver, Colo. 

*x* * * 

Nils Boson, one of Russell Morgan’s 
valued assistants in Cleveland, Ohio, 
leaves that beautiful lakeside city to 
become director of music in Richmond, 
Ind. It will be remembered that 
Richmond was made famous a number 
of years ago by Will Earhart, and later 
by Joe Maddy, who left last year to 
go to Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

** * 

Miss Ruth McKay, last year assis- 
tant supervisor at Duluth, Minn., 
goes to the State Normal School at 
Marquette, Michigan, and Miss Aud- 
rey Bond will supervise in the city 
of Virginia, Minn. 

*x* * * 

Leon Fauley, recently of Rozel, 
Kansas, becomes a member of the 
voice department at Carleton College. 

*x* * * 

Mr. L. W. Glover goes from Muncie, 
Ind., to Puru, Ind. 

*x* * * 

Miss Adra Shutt, last year in a 
Cicero, Ill., junior high school, Miss 
Marie Laughlin of Wyanet, Ind., Miss 
Margaret Shipherd, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Stanford 


? 


Hulshizer, last year at St. Joseph 

Mo., have been added to the staff 

of music teachers at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
*k * * 

Cleveland, Okla., loses Miss Alice 
Moore, who goes to Hominy, Mo. 

* * * 

Mr. Edward B. Birge is taking a 
years leave of absence from his duties 
at the University of Indiana. His 
personal address for the year is Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 

* * * 

Miss Pauline Meyers, formerly di- 
rector of music in the New Britain, 
Conn., State Normal School has taken 
a similar position at the State Normal 
School in Cortland, N. Y. 

* * * 

Miss Clara Sanford is leaving the 
Pennsylvania Department of Educa- 
tion to become one of Dr. Dann’s 
assistants at New York University. 

* * * 

Miss Alice Bivens has accepted a 
position at Teacher’s College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. Miss 
Bivens was formerly teacher of music 
in the North Carolina College, Green- 
boro, N. C. 

*x* * * 

Miss Margaret Partenheimer is tak- 
ing a leave of absence from her work 
at Westfield, Mass., to take work at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 
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THE MOVABLE DO vs. THE FIXED DO 
AND RELATIVE vs TONIC MINOR 


Report of Educational Council at Kansas City Meeting 


Certain long established practices 
in the use of the So-Fa syllables have 
in recent years been challenged by 
musicians outside the school. The mis- 
understandings that have resulted 
from this outside criticism have often 
been due to failure on the part of the 
school music supervisors to make clear 
to the professional musicians outside 
the school what are the objectives to- 
ward which school music is striving. 
On the other hand, the source of the 
criticism has frequently been the fail- 
ure of the professional musician to 
realize the limitations imposed upon 
the school music supervisor by the 
necessity of planning his work from 
the standpoint of musically educating 
all the children of all the people. Thus 
wrong conceptions have arisen both 
as to the aim of school music teaching 
and concerning various practices that 
have been devised for carrying out 
these aims. In order to help clarify 
the situation, for both school music 
supervisors and outside musician with 
regard to the use of the So-Fa Syllables 
the National Research Council of 
Music Education hereby puts itself 
on record as favoring and endorsing 
the following practices: 


(1) The use of the “Movable Do”’ 
rather than the “Fixed Do.” 
In other words, the first tone 
of each major scale is called 
“Do”. 
The use of the Relative Minor 
approach rather than the Tonic 
Minor one. In other words, 


the first tone of the minor 
seale is called ‘“La’’. 


1. “‘The Movable Do.’ 


The Council favors the “Movable 
Do”’ rather than the “‘Fixed Do.”’ be- 
cause of the far greater ease with which 
the whole problem of sight singing 
may be approached when the same 
syllable names always stand for the 
same interval relationships. This is 
but following the method of modern 
science which insists that any given 
name shall always mean the same 
thing. In the “Fixed Do” system, 
the combination Do-Mi-So sometimes 
means a major or diminished one; and 
before one can sing the intervals cor- 
rectly, one must go through the men- 
tal process of analyzing the precise 
pitches for which the notes stand. 
But in the “Movable Do” system, 
Do-Mi-So invariable means a major 
chord on the tonic of the major key, 
and all that needs to be done is to 
form the habit of always singing the 
same intervals when a given combina- 
tion of syllables is indicated. This 
simplifies the approach to sight sing- 
ing to such an extent that very small 
children and even those without much 
musical talent may easily be taught 
to experience the joy of reading music. 
It also makes it possible to read with 
equal facility in all keys from the very 
beginning. Whereas, by using the 
“Fixed Do” certain keys are “‘easy,” 
but those with a large number of 
sharps or flats are “hard”—even as in 
instrumental music. The “Movable 
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Do” has also this advantage, that 
because all keys are equally easy at 
the very beginning, it is possible to 
select in the lower grades those keys 
which lie in the most favorable part 
of the child’s vocal compass, thus 
directly encouraging the use of the 
sweet and flute-like tones of the head 
register rather than the coarse and 
) out-of-tune ones that are often present 
when the songs are written in the 
lower part of the “C”’ scale. 

We realize that sight reading in the 
ideal sense of the musician who can 
get from the visual impression of a 
page or score the complete tonal im- 
pression is not a simple operation, but 
on the contrary, is a very involved 
and complex procedure. Among other 
things, sight singing includes: 


(a) The diastematic approach, 

commonly spoken of as “read- 
ing by position,” and often 
mistakenly underestimated by 
the musician; 
Reading by tonality, which is 
the basis of the ““Movable Do”’ 
scheme. The greatest part of all 
our musical literature is based 
on the major and minor tonali- 
ties, and it is only the ultra 
modern music forming a very 
small quanity of the sum total 
of our musical experience which 
discards definite tonality; 


Reading by tonal and rhyth- 
mic groups, by which the eye 
takes a figure as a unit and rec- 
ognizes the repetition or near- 
repetion of the entire group as 
it appears in another voice or 
instrument, or in another place 
in the composition; 

(d) Applying a knowledge of music 
form to sight reading, wherein 
the repetition of themes, phras- 


es, sections and larger parts of 
a composition are recognized 
at their recurrences and the 
musical memory _ instantly 
grasps them in their entirety. 
Under this heading, also, might 
be included those repetitions 
classed as thematic develop- 
ment; 
Applying a knowledge of har- 
mony to sight singing, wherein 
the eye grasps the harmonic 
content of a composition by 
recognizing chords, cadences, 
sequences, modulations, and 
other harmonic procedures as 
units instead of separate notes; 
(f) Applying a knowledge of coun- 
terpoint to sight reading, where- 
in his acquaintance with the 
various devices of strict and 
free counterpoint aid the mu- 
sician to follow readily the 
musical thought; 
Reading by intervals, which is 
the only key to much music of 
recent times; 
In the reading of orchestral 
scores, a number of additional 
bases are employed by the 
skilled conductor. 


While the several procedures enu- 
merated above, form an ideal prepa- 
ration for sight reading, they naturally 
apply only to the highly trained musi- 
cian. The school music teacher has in 
his charge great masses of children, 
most of whom are endowed with only 
moderate musical power. For each 
child, only a part of the above pro- 
gram of study is practicable, and the 
So-Fa syllables opening as they do 
the great field of musical tonality to 
the pupil, form the most practical 
approach to this most extensive phase 
of music that has thus far been de- 
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vised. It is only through the use of 
the “Movable Do” system that the 
full potency of the syllables as an aid 
to sight singing is utlilzed, and it is 
for this reason that the Council recom- 
mends the use of this system. 


II. “The Relative Minor Approach” 


The question here is whether to 
think of the minor scale (harmonic 
form) as Do Re Mi Fa So La Ti Do; 
or as La Ti Do Re Mi Fa Si La. 
Theoretically, especially at first glance 
there might seem to be some advan- 
tage in using the same syllables for 
both major and minor scales except 
where the scale intervals are different. 
But practically, and especially in 
working with large groups of unselect- 
ed children, the advantage is actually 
on the other side, and it will be found 
that teaching the minor mode by 
means of the tonic minor approach 
enormously complicates the problem 
so that when the method is employed, 
it becomes practically necessary to 
postpone the study of minor until at 
least the sixth grade. On the other 
hand, in approaching the minor mode 
from the relative standpoint, the only 
new things to be learned are (1) that 
in minor the tones group themselves 
about “La” as a tonic instead of a 
about “Do”; and (2) that the feeling 
of the music is different when “La” 
thus becomes the central tone. In 
other words, the child still applies the 
same tone relationship to such com- 
binations as La Do Fa Mi or Re Ti 
Mi La as he always has, and the only 
thing he needs to keep in mind in 
reading new music is that “La” is now 
the central tone, whereas in major, it 
was always “Do”. This makes it 
possible for him to deal with music 
in the minor mode from practically 
the very beginning of his music read- 


ing. It also means that he never ha 
to unlearn anything, but simply ty 
widen and extend his concepts. [|p 
other words, he learns once and for 
all that a certain combination of 
sharps and flats in the signature mean; 
that ‘“‘Do’’ has a certain location op 
the staff; and all he needs to do when 
be begins to read in minor, is to lean 
that his ““Do”’ is not always the central |” 
tone. But in making the tonic minor | 
approach, it becomes necessary for 
him to unlearn what he has previously 
learned, and to discover new ways of 
determining the signs by which he 
may tell when a certain signature 
means that “Do” is not where it used 
to be, but is now in quite a different 
place. And when the music modu 


lates, the whole process of reading 
from the tonic minor becomes almost 
hopelessly complicated. 


We realize, of course, the absurdity 
of considering that the minor scale 
begins on 6, as has sometimes been 
taught. But we consider this simply 
as a misunderstanding and mis-us 
of the system of those who are ignor- 
ant of the true significance of th} 
minor mode as a musical phenomenon; 
and we ask that the entire profession 
of school music supervisors shall not 
be condemned because of the lack 
of musicianship of the few. 

The question of which approach 
should be made has arisen most often 
in connection with harmony teaching 
and we freely concede that here there 
may be certain advantages in the tonic 
minor approach. But the great bulk 
of children over the country do not go 
into harmony study, consequently the 
procedure which is simplest for the 
many should prevail. Furthermor, 
those who have had experience report 
that if the children have really become 
thoroughly familiar with the tond 
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effects of the minor mode through the 
relative minor approach, they have 
no particular difficulty in switching 
over to the tonic minor system when 
they elect courses in harmony in the 
high school. 

Last, but by no means least in im- 
portance, in considering the argu- 


| ments for the use of the relative minor 
| approach is the fact that the employ- 
| ment of “La” as the minor tonic comes 


through experience to appeal to the 
affective consciousness and thus dif- 
ferentiates the minor mode from the 
major mode in the feelings as well as 
in the intellect. Many things in music 
are sensed or felt rather than known. 
The minor mode represents above 
everything else a different mood, a 


| different feeling. This mood is not 


necessarily sad as is popularily be- 


) lieved, but it is certainly different from 


the feeling aroused by the major 


mode. The recognition of this dif- 
ference in mood is highly important 
from the standpoint of music appre- 
ciation, and anything that helps the 
child to become conscious of it is 


» therefore to be considered desirable. 


In the tonic minor approach, the key- 
note of both major and minor is the 
same. But in the relative minor one, 
the minor tonic “‘La’”’ easily becomes 


| inpregnated with the different feeling 


that characterizes the minor mode, 
thus automatically bringing about the 
very thing that the teaching of Music 
Appreciation often has to labor so 
long to obtain, viz., a proper feeling 
discrimination between the two modes. 

It is because of such considerations 
that the members of the Council feel 
like recommending that the relative 
minor approach continue to be the 


| method by which children in the Public 


Schools of America study the minor 
mode in their work in sight singing. 


RADIO 


Metropolitan Opera Stars to 
be Heard 


Gratification over the announce- 
ment by A. Atwater Kent, radio 
manufacturer, of Philadelphia, that 
the world’s leading grand opera solo- 
ists and concert artists will be heard 
over the radio in a series of Sunday 
evening concerts this winter, is ex- 
pressed by government officials who 
are fostering the development of radio 
broadcasting. 

The concerts, which will be broad- 
cast to millions of listeners, through 
station WEAF, New York, and other 
stations with which it is connected, is 
strongly in accord with Secretary 
Hoover’s appeal for better radio pro- 
grams, it was said at the Department 
of Commerce, in Washington. 

The department has given much 
thought to the improvement of pro- 
grams that go out on the air. Secre- 
tary Hoover is said to feel that in 
view of the millions of individuals it 
reaches, radio should not be regarded 
simply as a luxury and something to 
play with, but that it should render 
a distinct public service in the charac- 
ter of programs it carried into the 
home, and that the influence should 
be uplifting. Expressions of approval 
are heard in many quarters that in- 
fluence different phases of our national 
life. 

Dr. John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education, expressed 
the belief that the bringing of the 
best class of music into homes would 
be of great educational value to radio 
audiences. He said: “The benefits 
of hearing the best music are so great 
that I have always favored making 
it available to the greatest number of 
persons possible. 
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AWARDS TO BE GIVEN FOR 
BEST COMPOSITIONS 


Opera, Symphony, Choral Work and 
Pageant Sought. 


Prizes amounting to $7,500 for ori- 
ginal musical compositions to have 
their premier performances at the ses- 
quicentennial international exposition 
in Philadelphia next year have been an- 
nounced by the exposition committee, 
togetherwith an invitation for compos- 
erstoenterthecontest. Thecompetition 
is to be open to persons of all nation- 
alities in this and in foreign countries. 


An opera, a symphony, a choral 
work and a ballet, pageant or masque 
are desired by the exposition officials 
who announced that all expenses in 
connection with the production of the 
winning pieces will be borne by the 
exposition. 


List of Prizes 


A prize of $3,000 is offered for the 
opera, one of $2,000 for the symphony 
or a large orchestral work of sym- 
phonic character; a prize of $2,000 for 
a ballet, pageant or masque, with full 
orchestral accompaniment, not ex- 
cluding choral episodes, and a prize 
of $500 for ana capella choral suite of 
three or four members to be written 
for six or eight voices. The text of 
the suite is to be left to the composer. 


All compositions are to be submitted 
with a full orchestral score written 
in ink with a nom de plume, accom- 
panied by an envelope containing the 
full name and address of the composer. 


No work will be eligible that has 
been published or previously perform- 
ed. The winning composer will retain 


all rights of performance, except the 
premier and such extra performances 
as may be determined by the com. 
mittee. In case the winning work is 
performed, the committee will assume 
all the expenses of the copying of 
parts, rehearsing and of producing, 
A special jury will adjudge each prize, 


Manuscripts of the opera must be 
submitted by March 1, 1926, witha 
full orchestral form, accompanied by 
a full pianoforte score for rehearsal 
purposes. The prize will be adjudged 
by May 1. No conditions are fixed 
for the length or for the number of 
acts, the only other stipulations being 
that it must be of a serious musical 
character and the text in English. 


The symphony, or symphonic work, 
the choral work and the ballet, pag- 
eant or masque, must be submitted 
by April 1, 1926. The winners wil 
be announced by May 15. 


The choral work must require not f 


less than thirty, and not more than 
sixty minutes for performance. The 
text must be in English and the work 
must be scored for the normal syn- 
phony orchestra. The choral writing 
should be mainly four-part, with oc 
casional doubling. The ballet, pag- 
eant or masque accompaniment must 
be orchestral and the text if any must 
be in English. 


James Francis Cooke, editor of the 
Etude, is chairman of the competition. 
committee, and Henry S. Fry, organist 
of St. Clement’s Protestant Episcopal 
church, Philadelphia, is executive se 
retary. Other members are Dr. 
Philip H. Goepp, Alexander Smallens, 
N. Lindsay Norden, Nicola Montail 
and Dr. Thaddeus Rich. 
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COLLECTIVE VOICE TRAINING 
(Continued from page 16) 

teacher an instantaneous musical judg- 
ment on a large number of things. 
Here are some of them: Is the tone 
true to pitch? Is it sharp of flat? Is 
it too bright, too sombre, or is it the 
right color? Is it resonant? Is it 
Is it too thick or too thin? 
Is it steady or unsteady? Is it harsh 
or mellow and sympathetic? No 
amount of mechanical knowledge will 
aid the teacher in forming these judg- 
ments, for the reason that they are all 
aesthetic. That is, they all have to do 
with musical taste, of which aesthetic 
isthe philosophy. All of the demands 
made upon the voice in artistic singing 
have their origin in musical taste. 
Like the rules of musical composition 
they all grow out of what sounds well. 

In order to meet the demands of 
musical taste there are certain things 
which every voice must be able to do. 
Regardless of where or with whom you 
have studied you will agree that the 
following must be a part of the singer’s 
equipment. 

An even scale from top to bottom 
of the voice. No weak tones, no breaks. 

A pure legato and sostenuto. 

A clear, telling resonance in every 
tone. 
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A sympathetic quality. 

Ample power. 

Perfect ease and freedom in pro- 
duction throughout. 

A perfect swell, that is, the ability 
to go from pianissimo to full voice and 
return on any tone in the compass, 
without a break and without sacrific- 
ing the tone quality. 

The ability to pronounce distinctly 
and with ease to the top of the com- 
pass. 

Sufficient flexibility to meet all 
technical demands. 

An ear sensitive to the finest shades 
of intonation. 

An artistic taste of the highest pos- 
sible order. 

Can any or all of these things be 
taught in class? I do not wish 
to be understood as holding that class 
instruction is to take the place of 
private lessons. By no means. In 
the perfecting of an artist, gaining a 
virtuso technic, and developing a par- 
ticular individuality, the work must 
be done in private lessons. But I do 
hold that the fundamental principles 
of voice culture can be applied to 
group singing in such a way as to pro- 
tect the voices, prevent them from 
forming incorrect habits of tone pro 
duction, greatly improve the indivi 
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dual voices and consequently the tonal 
body, thereby making concerted sing- 
ing immeasurably more effective. I 
have proven this to be true with a 
number of choruses under my care. 

I have a conviction ,of which I am 
not able to rid myself, that every one 
who is working with voices should 
understand the human voice as thor- 
oughly as he does the multiplication 
table. Why? 

Take your high school chorus. Sup- 
pose you have a hundred voices in it. 
Not one of them is perfect. The 
beautiful quality of a Steinway piano 
is established by the builder, but the 
human voice must produce the pitch 
and the qaulity of its tone at the exact 
instant it uses it. Therefore it must 


be taught what is good tone and how 
to produce it. 


Your chorus is the instrument upon 
which you play. By working out the 
fundamentals of voice training with 
your chorus you will greatly improve 
it as an instrument and thereby enable 
you to produce much greater and finer 
musical effects. I have tested this 
idea with my choruses in Chicago until 
there is no longer any doubt in my 
mind about it. That is why I recom- 
mend it to you. 

Those things I have mentioned 
above as constituting the equipment 
of the trained singer can be developed 
to a considerable degree in class. For 
example I can teach the members of a 
class how to stand, how to carry the 
chest, how to relax the tongue, lower 
jaw and throat. I can teach breath 
control to a class almost as well as to 
a private pupil. 

In the formation of vowels it is sur- 
prising what can be done. There is 
such a wide range in vowel color that 
you will hardly find any two in a class 
that use exactly the same color. 


The weavers in the Gobelin Tape. 
try works outside of Paris use twenty. 
five shades of each color, and the pos. 
sible shades in vowel color are almost 
as great in number. 

You can train your class or chorys 
to produce approximately the same 
vowel color and when you have sue. 
ceeded the different sections will each 
sound like one great voice. 

What is known as attack may be 
worked out successfully in class. This 
is far more important than most 
people think. 

About eight years ago I was aksed 
to prepare an article on what waf 
going on in orchestral music in the 
public schools of America and I had 
occasion to write to a number of 
schools in the leading cities of America 
and I confess to you I was perfectly 
amazed at what was going on in or 
chestral music where these young 
people are starting in to play the violin 
and the various stringed and orches 
tral instruments. When they go up 
through the grades and the high school 
and have eight or ten years of it, 
think what will come forth. There 
should come great performers, great 
conductors, great composers, and after 
a while when we want a conductor for 
a Symphony Orchestra we will not 
have to go to Germany for him. 

The greatest problem in voice train- 
ing is the upper, or head voice. The 
mistakes in voice training are mostly 
made above the third space of the 
treble clef. I believe that every one 
who learns how to develop the upper 
voice in the right way should have 4 
niche in the Hall of Fame. I fear 
that the space devoted to that class 
will not be overcrowded for some time. 

The voice must do something whieh 
resembles, or approximates what the 
piano does. As the piano scale a 
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cends it uses a shorter and lighter 
string. 

You see there are three ways to 
attack a tone. Suppose here are the 
yocal cords and your breath below, if 
you tighten the vocal cords and then 
blow the breath you get this. (illustra- 
tion) If you apply the breath first and 
then adjust the chords you get this 
(illustration). But if you adjust those 


two things at the same instant, then 
you will get this (illuscration). 


Now you don’t get the “Huh” in 
there. I have discovered from long 
| work with pupils that another feature 
of this attack that they so often start 
a little under it, I notice the minor 
third seems to be the favorite interval. 


What voice teachers term diction 
may also be worked out successfully 
in class. The difficulty in diction, or 
distinct delivery of words lies in the 
consonants. 


Now to take one adjustment of your 
vocal instrument and try to carry it 
up to the top of your voice would be 
to try to stretch one of the lower 
strings of the piano to make it touch 
a couple octaves higher, which if you 
succeed in doing you would have ac- 
complished it, but the probabilities 
are you would break the string before 
you got up there. The trouble up 
there is always too much resistance. 
It is a fact if you get the right balance 
of the physical mechanism, and the 
breath, the pure high tones are no 
more difficult than the low ones. I 
use often times an illustration made 
by the engineer of one of the pumping 
stations at Chicago, who showed a 
big Corliss engine that pumps one 
hundred million gallons of water a 
day, and he said it was so perfectly 
balanced that he could run it with ten 


pounds of steam. Now if you have 
five pounds of resistance in the vocal 
cords it will take a little more than 
five pounds of breath to start it, but 
if you only have half an ounce there 
see how little breath it would take to 
start it, so the saying is we must learn 
not to make ourselves sing but to 
allow ourselves to sing and should 
realize that, and put it over so there 
is no reaction when you attempt to 
strike a high tone, there is no clutch- 
ing there. That is the way it will 
work out. That can be done in classes. 


1. Consonants must be produced 
with the same freedom as vowels. 


2. Consonants must not be allow- 
ed to interrupt the continuity of the 
tone. Otherwise they will destroy 
the legato. 


8. Consonants must in no way in- 
terfer with the freedom of the vocal 
organ. 


Now the consonants are points of 
interference. When you have an open 
channel from the vocal cords to the 
outer air and you produce pitch the 
result is a vowel. If you throw any 
obstruction into that channel the 
result is a consonant. Now what we 
must learn to do with these conso- 
nants is to produce them with the 
same freedom that we produce vowels. 
There are three ways to remember 
about consonants. To go back a mo- 
ment, I have had pupils who would 
vocalize indefinitely with vowels with- 
out any ill result, and by the time 
they would sing a couple songs they 
would begin to get hoarse. Why? 
Because they were putting too much 
tension and pressure into the conso- 
nants, and in that way they were 
making the voice rasp. 
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Begin with ah and introduce the 
different consonants as follows: 

Ah-la-la-la-la- 

Ah-da-da-da-da- 

Ah-ba-ba-ba-ba- 

Ah-ma-ma-ma-ma- 

Ah-na-na-na-na- 

Use the different vowels as follows. 
Explain equalizing the vowels. 

Oo-0-ah-a-e- 

Loo-lo-lah-lay-lee- 

Moo-mo-mah-may-me- 

Noo-no-nah-nay-nee- 

Consonants that have no pitch re- 
quire especial care. 


Musical Expression 


What are the resources of musical 
expression? How does a singer pro- 
duce effects? What do we mean by 
phrasing? Ask your pupils for a 
definition. 

Now a very good way to begin this 
subject of consonants if this, to start 
with a vowel (illustration) like that. 
Then through the consonant in this 
way (illustration) now that “L” is 
just as distinct as it would have been 
if I had made it with ten times the 
pressure. Did you notice that tone 
did not stop. That la, la, la, that 
tone was going on. If I allowed my 
consonants to break that tone, I have 
destroyed my legato and no singer 
ever sang well since time began with- 
out pure legato. 

Now you can produce any of the 
other consonants in the same way 
(illustration) and give them full and 
free without interrupting any tension 
on your vowels, and you can do the 
same thing with the other vowels, and 
the first thing you know you will have 
a legato established. 

There must be perfect continuity 
in the”expression of each idea. This 
demands what we call legato. The 
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tone must be continuous through 


each phrase. 


There must be a feeling of security 
in one’s singing. This lies in what we 
call sostenuto, the organ tone quality, 
If this is lacking there is always a 
feeling of insecurity. 

There must be the evidence of de. 
sign in each word and phrase. From 


this comes contrast. 


This may be in 


the tempo, the power, and the color. 


An Outline of Interpretation 


READING 


DICTION 


VOICE 


TECHNIC 


PHRASING 


MOOD 


Pitches 
Note Lengths 
Rhythm 


‘Enunciation Vowels 


Consonants 
Pronunciation 
Accent 
‘Emphasis 


Quality 


‘Even Scale 
{gualty 


‘Breath Control 


Attack 
) Flexibility 
Execution 
‘Legato 
{Sestenuto 
Power 
‘Contrast {tempo 
1 olor 
Proportion 
Emotional Concept 
Facial Expression 
Stage Presence 


There is an appeal in the human 
voice that cannot be approached by 
any instrument of wood and metal. 
It is so closely associated with the 
living soul that to me it is sacred. 


The indifference and unconcern with 
which some people approach the sub- 
ject of voice training is quite beyond 
my comprehension. 
you anything to carry away with you 
that will increase your interest in and 
appreciation of the voice, God’s great: 
est gift to man, I shall be happy. 





If I have given 











